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LILIAN'S PENANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 



LADY ARUNDEL WRITES A LETTEft. 



A S soon after Bacy's departure as she could 
^ with safety be moved, LiUan, her " Pen- 
ance " having now begun in earnest, changed to 
still cheaper and duller lodgings, wherein— for 
she had come to think no punishment too heavy 
for her sin — she could uninterruptedly brood 
over all that she had lost, and the dark, hope- 
less future which lay before her. 

The means — extremely slender ones, and this 

entirely by her own choice — on which she at 

present existed, were derived from a source 

which rendered the spending thereof in itself a 
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2 LILIAN'S PENANCE. 

cause of pain to her. A * " quarter " of her 
ample pin-money had been paid into her private 
banking-account immediately before the fatal 
day when she left, never to return, the shelter 
of her husband's roof. With this sum, and the 
sale of her jewels, Lilian hoped that, till such 
time as she could — ^poor, helpless being 1 — earn, 
as she told herself she would, her own living, 
the once admired and envied Lady Arundel was 
to carry on her weariful existence. 

An existence which was— even as the reader 
will probably say that the sinner deserved 
should be the case — weariful exceedingly, and 
made up from day to day of hours and minutes 
on which the sun of Hope never "Bhone, and 
which self-reproach darkened sometimes into 
agony. Under the shade of the old trees that 
grew in the near neighbourhood, but just out of 
reach of Portsea's busy hum, poor Lilian used, in 
the quiet eventide, to wander out, as her strength 
returned, alone. Alone! That saddest — to many 
a mourner — of all sad words, that most bitter of 
all facts to the utterly bereaved ! And Lilian, 
alone with her misery, did feel, anomalous as 
the statement may appear, that ihe was, through 
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her own fault, rendered so completely desolate ; 
for, so impressed was she with a deeply hum- 
bling sense of her own fault, and so engrossing 
were the memories of the little ones she had 
abandoned, that the image of Cis Palliser, save 
as an aggravation to her wretchedness, rarely 
crossed her brain. From him she received, with 
a sense of guilt that made the very reading of 
them a trial, constant and loving letters. Al- 
though, in common with all those who com- 
posed the " noble army " of British ** martyrs " 
before Sevastopol, he bore, as it were, his life in 
his hand, Cecil wrote cheerily to the woman 
whom he adored. He spoke of a happy life 
which they were, as man and wife, to enjoy 
together, and whispered peace, where there was 
no peace, to the heart that was breaking under 
its weight of misery and remorse. 

"My sweet and sinless one — for, as you 
know, 1 >ave my own ideas of what wicked- 
ness is, and will not let you blame yourself so 
cruelly — ^if you could only believe how con- 
stantly, both by night and day, you are in my 
thoughts, you would never tell me that there is 
no one left to love you. What can I say to 

b2 



4 LILIAN'S PENANCE. 

put such wretched, deBpairing notions out of 
your head? And to think of you aloncy with 
no one to take care of and comfort you, is too 
hard. How could Racy have the heart to leave 
you? Do you know, darling, I sometimes 
begin to have suspicions of Racy — about her 
being true, you know, and honest. Of course, 
she has acted like a friend, and all that kind of 
thing, and has stayed with you, poor child, 
during your illness, which no one else had the 
heart to do ; but for all that, I don't, and I can't 
feel sure of her. Only think, if I should be 
right, what a fix you would be in ! Is she with 
Lady Mary now ? And where ia hef I hate 
speaking of him, for I know how it worries 
you; but I do want to be answered thisy my 
darling, so very much. Have you ever seen 
anything to make you think that Racy was 
ever in love with Sir Herbert? She might 
have been, you know, years ago, and I cannot 
help tbiuking that there mi^t have been once 
something between them. If so, it may quite 
account for the game that she has played, and 
for many a thing which I have often worried 
my brains pretty severely to understand." 
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The day on 'which I^Iian received this letter — 
one which, as usual, was wound up by the most 
fervent as well as truthful expressions of devo- 
tion—was a hot and breezeless one in August ; 
and Lady Arundel, or Mrs. Arundel, as she was 
called by the people in whose house she lived, 
had been, by reason partly of the condition of the 
atmosphere, feeling more than usually depressed 
and ailing. Towards evening the gloomy den- 
sity of the sky gradually increased, and with 
the coming darkness — a darkness which resem- 
bled nothing so much as a solar eclipse — there 
grew to be such a heavy oppression in the air 
that Lilian, seated at the open window of her 
tiny sitting-room, failed utterly (so weak was 
she and nervous) to breathe, without something 
nearly approaching to a gasp. In the road 
below, standing in groups of twos and threes, 
and gazing upwards at the portentous-looking 
sky, were men and women, the former sea- 
faring ones, for the most part, and all in evi- 
dent expectation that a storm of more than 
usually terrific magnitude would speedily burst 
over their heads. 

" We shall have it pretty sharp afore ten 
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minutes is gone," remarked one old " sea-dog,** 
who, with his hands in his pockets, and a com- 
plexion which had braved for some sixty years, 
at least, the caprices of the ocean winds, was 
laying down the law to his less experienced 
companions. " It's jolly dark, ain't it t I re- 
member, when I was aboord the Irribus — ^it was 
in '49, and we was a-sailing on a wind ^" 

He was interrupted by a flash of lightning so 
sudden and vivid that Lilian could hardly sup- 
press a scream, whilst, almost simultaneously, 
a peal of thunder, loud as a dozen rolled into 
one, rattled over the heads of the gazers. 

Lilian's constitution chanced to be one of 
those that are peculiarly affected by electric 
influences. Her nerves, too— the excitable 
nerves to which, during months past, might, 
owing to the unhealthiness of their normal con- 
dition, have been attributed many of the acts 
and words which had brought the wretched 
Lilian to her present pass— her nerves, more 
than ever unstrung by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, and her temples throbbing as though 
the veins in them were bursting, caused a great 
and unreasoning terror to fall upon the half- 
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distracted girl. That death, in some shape, 
whether from the ** lightning and tempest," or 
from a sudden attack of the enemy within, waB 
very near, even at the door, appeared to her 
— without pausing to reflect upon the subject 
— ^well-nigh certain ; and that her end should 
come before she had made one appeal for par** 
don to her justly-offended husband, and before 
one entreaty to the father of her children, that 
he would listen to her and forgive, had reached 
his ears, struck the deeply-repentant woman 
almost in the light of an impossibility. 

'* He shnllj before I die, learn from my own 
words that I am not altogether vile 1" she cried 
aloud and passionately; and then, whilst iiie 
forked lightning sent dazzling flashes across 
her eyes, and all the artillery of Heaven seemed 
as though it were discharging its thunder from 
the darkened sky, she wrote with a trembling 
hand, and without rest or pause to think over 
them, the following words : — 
♦" I believe I am going to die, and I am afraid 
to meet the death which you must think that I 
deserve, without entreating you to believe that . 
I am not as guilty as I seem. When I am gone^ 
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or directly^ if I should not die, ask Horatia 
Gascoigne if this is not true ; and, if she speaks 
the truth, which she will do, for she cannot be 
altogether false and cruel, perhaps — but no, I 
cannot hope that you will pardon me I I have 
brought such disgrace upon you — ^been such a 
wicked mother 1 And you have such little 
mercy on wrong-doers 1 Still, if you could see 
me now, could look into my heart, and know 
how deeply I repent, could believe that, in this 
low and miserable shelter, I, in my unchanging 
loneliness, have but one thought, one memory 
— that of the home I have lost, and the love 
that I have thrown away, you might, I think, 
have mercy I Will you read these miserable 
lines'? Perhaps not, for your anger — as my 
mother and Racy told me when I grew better — 
is very great ; but there may come a time — when 
I am in my grave — when the thought that you 
had not refused this one entreaty, the entreaty 
to question Horatia — to, if need be, even put her 
on her oath^ will not be without its comfort. Sh#, 
and she alone, knows all my madness — for I was 
. mad — I feel it now ; and if you can believe that 
so it was — ^perhaps, if only for my children's 
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Bake, you "will show mercy to the sinner." 
The writing of this letter occupied but a 
short time, and when Lilian had placed 
it in its envelope, she hesitated for a few 
minutes over the address. Sir Herbert must 
have left London, and to direct a letter for him 
to Stoke Royal struck the woman who was still 
his wife almost in the light of an insult. She 
had heard from Buth, dear Ruth, who had been 
all but forbidden to hold communication with 
her, but who did often cheer her drooping 
spirits with a few loving words, that Lady Hel- 
lish was about to take the children for a few 
weeks to Worthing ; and to Worthing, there- 
fore, it at first occurred to Lilian that she would 
direct her pitiful appeal — ^but no, a rapid after- 
thought, a half-doubt, whether deserved or not, 
matters little, of Lady Mellish's good faith, 
caused the writer to pause over that semi- 
determination, and she finally decided on enclos- 
ing her letter to Ruth, urgently entreating that 
good sister, the news of whose engagement had 
not yet reached Lilian's ears, that she (Ruth) 
would take measures to have it safely delivered 
to the husband who had been so deeply wronged. 
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By the time that this hurried task was 
finished, the fury of the storm — for the heavens 
were as though they had opened, and the rain 
came down like a waterspout — ^was at its 
height, but unmindful of its violence, and 
moved to the act not only by her own feverish 
fear that reflection might cause a change in her 
resolve, but from a physical instinct that the 
pelting rain might give relief to her throbbing 
temples, Lilian hastily put on a small straw hat 
and muslin mantle, and thus equipped, ran 
downstairs, and along the flooded streets, to 
" post " her letter. 

♦* Thank God 1" she exclaimed aloud, after the 
missive had silently dropped into its receptacle. 
** And now," with a shudder of nameless fear, 
as, wet to the skin, she retraced her steps, ** the 
sooner I die the better, for nothing but death 
will make Herbert Arundel forgive." 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE LADIES TALK IT OVER. 



rpHE Session had been for ten days over, and 
■^ London was — well, pretty much as desert- 
ed West-end London usually is in August — yet 
still Herbert Arundel, feeling its very emptiness 
to be an attraction, lingered in the Belgravian 
chambers which he had chosen for himself. His 
own health, which had lately been anything but 
strong, was his ostensible reason for still remain* 
ing there; all his friends and acquaintances 
having long since fled from the big brick and 
mortar solitude of London. One of his few 
intimate associates was a medical man of middle 
age, in whose skill, to say nothing of the quali- 
ties of his head and hearfc, Arundel had exceed- 
ing confidence. 
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Dr. Sherwood, in common with most of 
Herbert's friends, had angured iU of his 
marriage. 

" His judgment has been completely led astray 
by the beauty of a girl who has already been 
spoiled by admiration, and who, if she has two 
ideas in her head, is too young for them to have 
more than commenced to germinate. Take my 
word for it, Mary, that, before two years are over 
his head, Sir Herbert will begin to repent of his 
bargain." 

It was thus that Dr. Sherwood, who had him- 
self married, late in life, an excellent woman, than 
whom no one could have, during twelve years, 
more entirely succeeded in making his home 
happy, had spoken, at the epoch of Herbert's 
marriage, to the partner of his own joys and 
sorrows. Mrs. Sherwood, as is frequently the 
case with the wives of even distinguished 
medical men, wa» not even by sight acquainted 
with the majority of his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Sir Herbert was, however, an exception 
to the rule. He valued his scientific friend's 
society far too highly not to have accepted, in the 
days of his bachelorhood, many an invitation to 
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a bouse where the welcome wae as cordial as 
the few assembled guests were, as a rule^ far, as 
regarded their social qualities, above the average. 
His cheerful, unconventional hostess, also, had 
early become one of his chief favourites. She 
was not, like his early friend, Mrs. Lyle, a clever 
woman, and the notion of either disagreeing 
with, or giving him advice, would never — ** so 
foolish" (as compared with him) " and ignorant" 
did the excellent doctor's wife consider herself — 
would never have entered her head; but her 
nature was kindliness itself, and having known 
sorrow, and early in life made acquaintance 
with grief, she was ever ready to listen to and 
sympathise with the misfortunes of her friends. 
As Lady Mary Gascoigne, who was rather over- 
given to the inflicting on her intimates length- 
ened details of her woes, often, without once 
being contradicted, said of her, 

" If you talk to Mrs. Sherw5od by the hour 
together, about troubles and worries with 
which she has nothing earthly to do, you 
will never, no, never (and / ought to be a 
judge if anyone is) see for a single instant a 
bored look upon her face ; and th^t is so un- 
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like nine-tenths of one's friends, who always 
seem as if they were dying to get in their own 
say. She makes you feel that everything you 
tell her is taken in and entered into, in short, 
and. that is saying everything. There is some 
comfort in pouring out your troubles to such a 
heart as Mrs. Sherwood's." 

It was quite an accidental intimacy, begun in 
some chance way abroad, and not in any degree 
shared by more exclusive Racy, which subsisted 
between the doctor's wife and kind, much-put- 
upon Lady Mary. They lived within easy, rather 
too easy distance, as Dr. Sherwood, who, rather 
on principle, objected to lachrymose ladies, some- 
times thought, of each other ; and, as was only 
natural, the chief trial of Lady Mary's life being 
her only child, that wilful young person's 
doings and misdoings were not un&equently 
the theme of her mother's conversation. 

And Mrs. Sherwood, whose only surviving 
child, a son, was following his father's pro- 
fession, with the regiment to which he was at- 
tached, in the broiling, far away Punjaub, would, 
in her mild. Christian fashion, pour oil upon the 
troubled waters, and seek that for which the 
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mercifal and leniently judging have generally 
eyes to find, namely, an excose for Miss Gas- 
coigne's ill-doing. 

^ My dear Lady Mary," she was saying one 
day (it was the afternoon of the one on which 
Sir Herbert had received, with an agitation 
which made him thankful that he was alone, 
Lilian's imploring appeal) — and Lady Mary, 
whose poverty, but not her will, consented to 
her remaining, without a ** change," through 
sultry August, in Belgravia, had called, in the 
certain hope of an hour's comfortable con&bula- 
tion with her fnend-" my dear Lady Mary, 
why should you torment yourself by making so 
very sure, without any proof, of what you have 
been saying. I have often noticed that, if we 
allow our, at first, slight fears and suspicions — 
call them what you will — to run on long in 
the same groove, they intensify, without any- 
thing happening to justify or strengthen them, 
into absolute beliefs. I wish— indeed I do— so 
'oery much, that you would try to see only good 
in your daughter's conduct regarding poor Sir 
Herbert's wife." 

Lady Mary shook her head gravely. 
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" You don't know as mnch as I do ; nor have 
you looked on as I have,' or you wouldn't try to 
give me any such hope," she answered, " For 
some reason — for a reason, in short, which I do 
not like to mention — Racy did all she could to 
get Lilian Wynter engaged to Captain Pal- 
liser." 

"Perhaps she thought," suggested simple- 
minded Mrs. Sherwood, " that he would make 
her friend a good husband. Captain Palliser is 
your relation, is not he f " 

"My husband's cousin ; and I used to think, 
before this dreadAil business, there was good in 
him ; but now — hark 1" interrupting herself, in 
alarm, for the poor soul, as usual, had been 
shedding tears, and the ring at the bell re- 
minded her — ^long past the grand climacteric 
though she was — that her nose was red, and 
that her eyes bore unbecoming testimony to her 
woes, "I think I must say good-bye now," 
drawing, whilst suiting the action to the word, 
her veil over her face ; but before she could 
make good her retreat, the name of Sir Herbert 
Arundel was announced, and, in a state oi flurry 
very unusual with one who, outwardly, at least, 
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was generally so well master of himself, the 
forsaken husband hurried into the room. 

After a hasty shake of Mrs. Sherwood's hand, 
he addressed himself at once, and without cere- 
mony, to Lady Mary. 

" They told me in Eden Street that I might 
find you here," he said ; " and, thank God, I 
hare. Lady Mary," wringing her thin fingers 
with almost painful force, ** can you tell me, for 
there was no one in your house who could, 
where I can 'find your daughter?" 

"My daughter! — ^Racyl" the poor lady, 
turning pale, as was often the case with her 
when the master-spirit, of which the mother felt 
that alie could so little fathom the workings, 
was suddenly alluded to—" yes," trying to 
smile, and look as though there was no anxiety 
lurking beneath her simulated cheerfulness — 
"at least, I can half tell you where she is. 
Most probably at Hohnesdale, with the Fenton- 
Jeffcocks ; but she was only to be there, as she 
called it, provisionally, that is, if she found 
it « Kvely,' till the day after to-morrow ; and 
then " 

"But," broke in Herbert, eagerly (he had 
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remained standing, hat in hand, at '^single 
anchor," as Mrs. Sherwood called it, waiting, in 
fiery impatience, for Lady Mary's answer — 
^' but Miss Gascoigne is there noti;, is she not ? 
Pray excuse me," suddenly remembering his 
" manners," and setting down on the table, as 
if sternly resolved on commanding himself; his 
hat and gloves, ** I am afraid I am very rude, 
Mrs. Sherwood. Pray forgive me ; but the truth 
is, I — I have received a letter which has made 
me very impatient to see Miss Gascoigne without 
delay, and if," turning to Lady Mary, and, at 
the same time, taking out his watch, " you think 
that to^ay there is no doubt of finding Miss 
Gascoigne at Holmesdale." 

" Oh ! none — at least, I feel almost certain 
not ; but Horatia is not always to be depended 
on I mean, she is apt to change her mind as 
to her mov€taients ; still, as she positively went 
to the Jeffcocks in the first instance, they will 
of course be able to give you her address." 

" Of course — of course. Thank you so very 
much. I am quite ashamed of paying such a 
hurried, uncivil kind of visit, but " 

" Oh 1 don't speak of it." •' I hope you will 
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be in time.". " We won't keep yon." " Good- 
bye," in a running duet &om both ladies ; and in 
another moment the door had closed behind the 
footsteps of the harassed and miserable man. 
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CHAPTER m. 



A VERY FORLORN HOPE. 



Tlf ISERABLE indeed 1 for Herbert was of a 
•"-^ far more sensitive mental temperament 
than he either appeared, or would have imagin- 
ed himself to be, and shrank, more nervously 
and painfully than would have been the case 
with many a woman, from the ordeal of finding 
himself again in the near neighbourhood of the 
place where "his honour had dwelt," and 
amongst those whom he had known as neigh- 
bours in the days which, for him, had gone by 
for everl Lilian's letter — ^the first which she 
had written to him since that death-to-peace- 
and-happiness-dealing one, every word of 
which, wretchedly, childishly incomprehensible 
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asy in its frank and fall confession, it had been, 
was engraveDi <' as with a pen of steel upon a 
rock," on his memory — Lilian's letter, received, 
as I before said, that morning, enclosed in one 
containing a few touching lines of intercession 
for her sister from Ruth, had powerfully affected 
Herbert. A sensation, not by any means a new 
one to him, but one that had ever been too 
vague and slight to call forth the &intest notion 
of analyzation, was again, but with a quickened 
and more tangible sense, awakened in his breast 
by the strange and eager, though most myste- 
rious, language which his miserable and guilty 
wife had used. Could it be possible — and 
Arundel's pulses stood still for a moment whilst 
he solemnly asked himself the question — that 
for the wife " who was still bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh," — the mother of his 
children — ^there could be pleaded in excuse the 
terrible infliction — ^the irremediable curse of 
madness ? If this were so, there would, he told 
himself, be — ^in the midst of much that could not 
fail to embitter his whole after-life — a drop of 
comfort in the cup which had been given him 
to drink. Not through a degraded and a vicious 
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mind, not by reason of utter hardness of heart 
—a hardness which had placed her, in his opin* 
ion, below the level of the inferior animals, to 
whom their yoimg is precions — not from these 
causes, perhaps^ had this woman, who had been 
BO short a time ago as the light of his eyes and 
the pride of his heart, gone so fearfully astray, 
and placed a barrier, never to be overcome, be- 
tween himself and her; and Herbert, as the 
possibility that so it might be, grew gradually 
less misty to his mind, entered with greater 
calmness into the reasons for and against a be- 
lief which had in it something approaching to 
consolation for the wounded spirit which he had 
found it so hard to bear. 

The fact — ^a fault with which Edgar Trefusis 
had not scrupled to severely tax him — that, en- 
grossed by his parliamentary duties, 'bored' and 
indignant at the free and easy manner in which 
the least to be endured of Lilian's " people " 
made themselves at home at Stoke Royal, and, 
above all, disappointed and hurt by his wife's 
demeanour towards himself (a demeanour for 
which he, as a matter of course, did not think 
that he was in the slightest degree to blame). 
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this husband of less than two years' experience 
had left his beautiful and most wilful wife far 
more alone than was ,in the slightest degree 
excusable, had (albeit not even to Edgar would 
he confess that so it wcus) been bitterly and 
often repented of by Herbert. As though his 
young wife had of a sudden died (and dead in- 
deed she was to him) without his having had 
the opportunity to crave her forgiveness for his 
neglect, even so did Arundel grieve over the 
wasted weeks during which, unnoticed by him, 
the insanity which culminated in her flight 
might possibly have been gathering strength 
in her weak and excitable brain. 

'' And, if it be so, Horatia Gascoigne must be 
aware of the truth," Arundel, as they neared the 
Station, which was within two miles of Homes- 
dale Park, said to himself; and then the memory 
of Lilian's illness, and of his having heard, as 
many others had — during its progress — done, 
that Miss Gascoigne, a good deal to the world's 
surprise, had displayed a devotion without 
bounds to her friend (taking upon herself, as it 
appeared, almost the entire responsibility which 
a " rather serious " attack of nervous fever in- 
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volved), engaged, as was but natural, no little 
portion of his reflections. 

The comfort of having a compartment to 
himself was never more appreciated by an im- 
patient and irritable traveller than it was, on 
that occasion, by Herbert Arundel. The wea- 
ther was intensely hot ; to keep the windows 
closed was out of the question, yet the admit- 
tance of air brought with it such a cloud of 
dust into the carriage, that the very throat 
and eyes of the hapless passenger were filled, 
and well-nigh choked with it. Not one whit, 
however, did Herbert notice the infliction. His 
one thought, as each swiftly-traversed mile 
brought him nearer to the end of his journey, 
was of Horatia Gascoigne, and of the light 
which he had taitght himself to feel sure that 
she could throw upon the past. 

That he should be so fortunate as to find the 
lively object of his visit alone, was (seeing 
that the evening was a warm one in August, 
and that the "family" would be, to a cer- 
tainty, lounging in the shady shrubberies, or 
seated under the spreading trees upon the 
lawn), as Herbert felt, highly improbable ; but 
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he was in a mood of mind to care little or no- 
thing for small, or even large obstacles. Should 
there be visitors at Holmesdale — a very unlikely 
occurrence, for this was Goodwood week, and 
the Fenton-Jeffcocks knew their metier better 
than to invite a ** party '■ during that import-* 
ant "gathering"; but even were it so, and 
should he find Miss Gascoigne striving to keep 
up, with more than one listener, her character 
as a '^ capital guest in a country-house," Sir 
Herbert, as he was driven slowly along in his 
hired "fly," told himself that he would not 
scruple to break through all conventional rules, 
and carry Miss Gascoigne off to do his bidding. 
And in some sort, though in a modified de^ 
gree, this programme had to be acted out, for 
the information given by the " pampered 
menial" in gorgeous array (who, being a new- 
comer, and unacquainted with the person of 
the gentleman who drove up, dusty and unin-^ 
vited, in "a 'ired trap to the 'ouse," looked 
haughtily inclined to "drive him from the 
door"), was to the effect that the ladies " 'ad 
'ad tea upon the lawn," he, after vouchsafing 
which piece of information, without withdraw- 
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iiig the hands which did so little, from his blue 
plush pockets, supposed that **Miss Gaskin" was 
among the rest — he didn't know where else she 
should be, if they wasn't gone to the " crocky " 
ground, and Jeemes supposed as it was too late 
for that " game " now. 

The explanation, long as it takes to write it, 
did not occupy more than half a minute, and 
almost before it was over, Herbert had, by put- 
ting his card, together with half a sovereign, 
into the footman's hand, reduced that function- 
ary to the most abject state of submission and 
respect. 

" Give my compliments — Sir Herbert Arun- 
del's compliments — to Miss Gascoigne," he said, 
^' and tell her that I shall be greatly obliged if 
she will give me an opportunity of speaking to 
her at once on very urgent business. I wish to 
see Miss Gascoigne alone," he added, in (unin- 
tentionally) so abrupt and imperious a man- 
ner that, what between awe of so peremptory a 
visitor, and the * lively sense of benefits to come,' 
to which he had been aroused By the magic 
touch of gold, a better Mercury than the one in 
question could hardly have been, found. More 
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than three minutes had soarcelj elapned before 
he returned in hot haste, with the information 
that " Miss Gaskin " was in the east drawing- 
room, and would be " 'appy to see Sir 'Erbert." 

*' And I 'ope you'll be so good as to excuse 
me, Sir 'Erbert," his introducer, during the 
short period employed in crossing the hall, 
ventured to say. "This place is new to me, 
and I wasn't aweere," &o., &c. But he might 
have spared his apology. Sir Herbert had 
neither ears nor thought save for the coming 
interview; nor, as he strode onward, did the 
fact, so present to the woman whom he was 
about to meet, that, since Lilian's crime against 
him, they two, who had formerly been on sudi 
intimate terms of friendship, had been altogether 
as strangers, once occur to the mind of the 
agitated man. 

" Miss Gascoigne 1" 

" Herbert 1 Oh 1 what a change I — How miser- 
able all this is ! " 

Bacy, as is the case with most excitable wo- 
men, was seldom at a loss for words, and on 
this occasion, partly because she was startled 
by the alteration which this heavy calamity had 
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vnroughi in Herbert's outward man, she was 
more than usually inclined to be fluent. 

For one passing moment she regretted being, 
as in truth she was, " well got up," but sympathy 
can be expressed in other ways than by making 
a " figure 1" of oneself and — who can say ? — per- 
Imps even so soon as before this mysterious 
visit should be over, Sir Herbert might make 
the pleasing discovery that she was looking re- 
markably well, a slight additional embonpoint 
having given a more juvenile appearance to 
both face and figure. 

^* I am 80 glad to see you again at last," she 
was beginning ; but Arundel, who, following her 
example, remained standing, interrupted, with 
scant ceremony, her speech. 

" I should not have come — I see scarcely any- 
one now. Business and — and other things 
take up all my time ; only to-day I had a letter 
— a very strange one, from Lilian, and in it — but 
you had better read it. She says that you 

can " And then, his agitation being stronger 

than he could quite master, Arundel, seeing 
that his companion was already eagerly employ- 
ed in the perusal of the letter which he had 
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placed in her hand, turned from her towards the 
open window, which had rather a dull view upon 
some shrubs that imperfectly performed the 
duty assigned to them — the duty, that is to say, 
of shutting out the view of the stables. 

The letter, written in the hand with which 
Horatia Gascoigne was so well acquainted, oc- 
cupied but a very short time in the reading 
thereof; and no sooner had Lilian's friend made 
herself mistress of its contents than she said, 
with a sigh which sounded, even as she intend- 
ed that it should do, a very emanation of pity 
and regret, 

" Poor Lilian I Poor, poor thing I Oh, Sir 
Herbert — " as he turned his flushed and eager 
fitce towards her — " you see, you mu8t see how 
that fever has turned her brain I Dr. Murray 
feared that it would be so, and there cannot be 
a stronger proof, I think,'' she added, mourn- 
fully, and with her eyes again scanning poor 
Lilian's supplicatory effiision, ^< than this letter. 
The idea, so utterly— I was going to say absurd 
— ^but that is no name for a thing so dreadful, 
but it is wonderful, and can only be accounted 
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for in the war I tell you — ^that she should fancy 
1 oould justify her." 

This view of the case — the idea that Lilian 
was — when she had deserted husband and chil- 
dren, home and honour, for the guilty love she 
bore to another — ^in her sober senses, but had 
become incapable, through disorder of the brain, 
of self- guidance, Wn^;^ the date only of that most 
sinful deed, was a novel, and anything but a 
consoling one to Herbert; but it being in 
human nature to resist, to the best of our 
power, the swallowing of unpalatable pills, 
he prepared to do bravely (yet with much 
inward misgivings as regarded the better 
chances of the adversary) battle against Rac/s 
boldly expressed opinion. After glancing once 
more over the letter— a scarcely needfiil precau- 
tion, since, from frequent conning over its con- 
tents, he could almost have repeated them by 
heart, he said, with as much composure as he 
could call to his aid, 

" Miss Gascoigne, I find it very hard to an- 
swer you. I am so thoroughly in the dark, ex- 
cepting—" speaking with evident eflfort — "as 
regards the one all-important feature of the 
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08496, that I must, if you will allow me, speak 
openly to the one friend — may I not call you 
BO ? — whom I possess," he added ; and there was 
a gentleness in his voice and manner which, self- 
engrossed and full of schemes though she was, 
struck Racy as being in such touching contrast 
with the man's usually proud independence of 
mien, that, with instinctive pity, she held out 
to him her hand. 

" Thank you," he said, pressing it with a con- 
vulsive grasp, which Horatia gladly interrupted 
as implying warmth of feeling towards herself. 
" From my heart I thank you 1 I have wished 
so much to say this, to tell you that for all 
that — since .that accursed villain sailed from 
England — you have done for that miserable, de- 
luded girl, I shall be grateful to my dying day. 
She is so young, so weak, was so left to her- 
self — God knows that the blame I take to myself 
that so it was, is great, and if you could, Hora- 
tia — " coming nearer, and taking, in his uncon- 
scious eagerness, both her hands in his — " if you 
could, or, as Lilian says, if you would say all 
you know 1 You were with her at Stoke Royal 
so short a time before^ did you — do not hesitate 
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to reveal the truth ; I can better bear to think 
that she was mad, and that the taint of insanity 
is in my children's veins, than that she was with 
deliberation vile and wantoD. She, Lilian, who 
was your friend, who was always, at least, so 
it seemed to me, kind, and anxious to give 
you pleasure, writes that you^ and you alone can 
testify to the truth that she is not, I quote her 
own words, ' so guilty as she seems.' Is this 
true! Am I to believe that you, her bosom 
friend and confidante ^" 

Bacy breaks in upon the peroration with a 
sharp, and yet apparently regretful cry of 
negation. 

"Oh no! Not her confidante. I must not 
let you think that. I have tried to make Lilian 
listen to advice^— have wished, oh ! so much, to 
prove myself her friend, but she was wilful — ^ 
headstrong ; and besides, he (my foolish cousin, 
I mean) was, yon know, her earliest love. From 
the first moment that they met, it was, as any 
one could see, a desperate * case.' He was young, 
and very foolish, I grant, but " 

**GQod Godr Herbert exclaims excitedly, 
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'^ what are you taUdng about that time fort A 
eilly flirtation, long ago forgotten." 

" Was it forgotten? And was it silly? Ah, 
Sir Herbert, your eyes were blinded then, or 
you would have seen many things — would have 
noticed looks and words which might have pre- 
vented you, before it was too late, from placing 
such a temptation, as the becoming your wife 
too surely was, before Lilian's eyes." 

" And she married me, loving another 1— lov- 
ing ihis man, for whose sake she has eternally 
disgraced herself! God in Heaven 1" he went 
on excitedly, pacing to and fro the room, whilst 
Racy watched him with a keen and cat-like 
scrutiny. "What a most low and despicable 
nature can lurk under a fair outside ! And you 
knew of this," he continued, stopping short in his 
walk, and turning angrily —passionately even — 
as Horatia felt towards her ; and the fear that she 
might have evoked more violent and less easy-to- 
Ideal-with wrath than she had intended, sent 
her blood in quicker time than before through 
her veins. " You knew of this ! — ^you who pre- 
tended to be my friend — ^who made so light, 
before our marriage, to me, of what you then 
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called a passing flirtation — you who ^" 

" I knew nothing of it at the time — I declare 
to yoQ, solemnly, that I did not ; it was after- 
wards, since — well, since she left you, that I have 
known the truth. For two months before that 
dreadftil third of June, I felt — although I could 
not bear to worry and frighten you about « such 
things — that Cecil Palliser ought not to be so 
much at Stoke Royal, and I did my best — ^believe 
me, dear, dear Herbert — that I did, to save both 
her and you. I never," in a low, trembling vjoice, 
" allowed them to be alone together. I " 

" There, there. Do not speak to me of that 
time. It simply maddens me, and throws no 
light whatever upon what came afterwards. 
You say that Lilian was, according to your be- 
lief, mad when she wrote this letter." 

" She was not herself always during the sharp 
illness through which I nursed her." 

^* Then, in Heaven's name, what is there to 
prove that she was not insane before f Oh I 
Horatia, if I could but think it 1 If I could be- 
lieve that such an excuse could be urged for 
her — but," again mentally recurring to the 
letter — "can it be this to which she alludes. 
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when she says that you can prove to me that 
she is not so guilty — I mu8t repeat her words — ^as 
she seems. She says I must make you swear a 
solemn oath, before believing you, that you know 
nothing in her excuse I Horatia, I am sorry 
— ashamed almost, to ask this of you, but " 

" Ashamed I No wonder, Sir Herbert I" Racy, 
erecting her head proudly, rejoins. " I am not 
in the habit of having my word doubted, 
especially at the request of — but," checking her- 
self with a seeming efiEbrt, she adds, " it is wrong 
and selfish of me to think at such a moment of 
my own troubles, and of the affronts offered to 
myself. I have told you, and I repeat it, that in 
writing to you that /could say aught in her ex- 
cuse, Lilian acted under one of those delusions 
— labouring under which I have more than once 
seen her. I wish I could assure you, since you 
tell mie that such a belief would give you com- 
fort, that, at any time, previous to Cecil Palliser's 
departure for the Crimea, Lady Arundel showed 
even the very faintest symptoms of a disordered 
mind. It was the despair of that parting — 
the- '' 

But Sir Herbert did not remain to hear any 
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more detailed summing-up of the reasons 
why poor distracted Lilian lost (according to 
tbe hintings of her treacherous friend) on that 
occasion, her head. The first cause proved more 
than enough, for, seizing his hat, and with 
a hurried something that might have passed 
for a farewell to his companion, he threw him- 
self into his " fly," and was driven briskly — for 
the road lay all down hill — from Holmesdale. 

Disappointed in a hope which, vague though 
it was, had yet (as its lack of fruition proved to 
him later) been a hope which had, with a certain 
tenderness, been nourished in his breast, Arun- 
del, convinced by all which had fallen from 
Horatia Gascoigne's lips, that his guilty wife 
was a more hardened sinner even than he had 
before believed her to be, took no notice of the 
letter which Lilian had, in such bitter anguish 
of mind, and with a faint, but ijery faint clinging 
to hope, written to her husband. As the days 
passed on, and no answer came, she grew 
terribly restless — ^now determining that she 
would go to Worthing, whither she heard that 
Sir Herbert had betaken himself, and throwing 
herself on her knees, would implore him, with 
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** instant " supplication, to hear her ; and, anon, 
shuddering with terror — for she had become 
very weak and nervous — at the bare idea of 
seeing her offended husband face to face. 

One day — ^it was the middle of September, 
and the equinoctial gales, forestalling their usual 
season of Advent, were beginning to give blus- 
tering tokens of approach — Lilian's landlady, a 
tidy woman, who kept a Stationer and " News " 
shop,. on a humble scale, brought, as she often 
did, to her quiet young lodger's room, a penny 
paper, and with a facetious smile, hoping there- 
by to rouse the "poor thing's spirits," said, 
pointing with her finger at a paragraph, the 
intense interest of which, to Mrs. Arundel, she 
little dreamt of. 

" Here's a gentleman of your name gone off 
with his awite from Southampton. ' Yesterday,' " 
(reading) " ' by the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer Lord of the Islesy — what names they do 
give their ships, to be sure ! — * Sir Herbert 
Arundel, Bart., and suite, for Egypt, where he 
intends to spend the Winter.' Now that, un- 
less there's anything the matter with him, and 
then in course one holds one's tongue, rich peo- 
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pie 18 rich people, and if they can afford to 
follow the snn wherever it goes, they've a right 
to do it ; bnt for them as has their 'ealths, to be 
running abont the world, a-spending English 
money on them as isn't English, I, for one, says 
it's a deal too bad." 

During this little tirade, delivered with unc- 
tion by Mrs. Wells, for the wrongs wrought by 
absenteeism was one of her favourite topics, 
Lflian had time to recover from the agitation 
into which the reading of this news had 
thrown her. Her first thought was, "How 
strange that he should have been so near me, 
and that no instinct, no mesmeric influence 
should have made known to me that so it was." 
And then, dully, heavily, and most wearily, 
came the more than ever certain fact of how 
completely the father of her children was lost 
to her for ever ! 

And she — impossible, anomalous, and utterly 
inconsistent, as to most of my readers it must 
sound — had grown to love this man. His very 
sternness, the steady determination with which 
he carried out bis purposes, the chivalry which, 
in his gentleness to the weak, was so manifest 
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in bis character, had all produced their due 
effect on one who had hitherto aasociated with 
those whose idiosyncrasies were of an inferior 
type; and to Lilian the feeling that she must 
stand for evermore alone and apart from, him 
whose name she would soon bear no longer, 
was truly that of one who had suffered ship- 
wreck, and lost all that he could call his own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ALIOK WYNTER THROWS fflS STONE. 

" T TELL you again — and if you were to ask 
-■■ me fifty times I should say the same thing 
— if the Russians haven't polished oflF Master 
Palliser before I get out, I shall find it uncom- 
monly difficult to keep my hands off him." 

The words are Alick Wynter's, and they are 
addressed to his sister— the sister of whom he 
had been once so proud and fond — as she lay 
upon the sofa, a poor blighted flower, Lady 
Arundel no longer ; and Alick (for flunkeyism is 
bound in the hearts of many, and even the rod 
of connection does not often succeed in driving 
it far from them) had not a little appreciated 
that title, together with the relations with greater 
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people than himself which were its concomitant 
advantages; in consequence of which (anot by any 
means uncommon weaknes8),Lieutenant Wynter 
was disposed (for are not errors apt to appear 
to us more heinous when the consequences of 
those errors affect ourselves?) to deal more 
harshly than might otherwise have been the 
case with hia unhappy sister. 

Alick's regiment had been ordered, rather 
late in the day, to the seat of war, and, but 
for this miserable divorce, recentlyr— for it was 
the middle of January, and the Court was hard 
at work — pronounced, Lilian's brother, who, 
with his battalion, was to embark on the fol- 
lowing day from Portsmouth, would have been, 
with the prospect of seeing service before him, 
in the highest spirits. 

Lilian was still an inmate of the humble 
lodgings over the stationer's shop, and 
had, with deep regret, found herself obliged 
to accept a sufficient income to keep her 
above want. A more completely passive re- 
spondent had rarely, in the dreary annals of 
such cases, been met or heard of. ^'Let Sir 
Herbert have his way." " I require nothing." 
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" Let those whom I have injured punish me." 
These, and answers such as these, were the 
sole and only ones which, either to her father, 
or to the lawyer employed on her behalf, 
Lilian could be induced to give. She fired up, 
however, momentarily, when told that Sir Her- 
bert Arundel proposed to make on Miss Lilian 
Wynter a settlement of £500 per annum. 

" He is very kind," she said, bitterly ; " but it 
is more than I require. For the present," she 
added, after a short pause, during which she 
seemed employed on some mental calculation, 
"I will accept of half, and that for the sole 
reason that, for the mother of Sir Herbert Arun- 
del's children, the working for her bread would 
be, in my opinion, scarcely befitting." And» 
having so said, she, with a low, graceful 
courtesy to the astonished solicitor, left, with 
her lovely head held high, the room. 

But how bitterly, when she reached her own, 
she wept and bewailed her fallen state, was 
known only to herself and to Him who *' search- 
eth the spirits." Another moment, and she 
"must have broken down ; another moment, and 
the temper — ^proud still, notwithstanding the 
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heaviness "with which she had been chastened — 
mtist ostensibly have been quelled, and the tears 
which she so resolutely chased back " to their 
briny bed " must have betrayed the fact that, 
despite all her bravery, she was woman, ay, 
and feeble woman, still ! 

Three days only had elapsed since this most 
painiul episode, and now — ^another and a trying 
sorrow — Alick Wynter, seen for the first time 
since her marriage, had come to rebuke, as well 
as to bid her " good-bye." 

Utterly depressed in spirit, the unhappy girl 
found but few words — and those were, though 
unintentionally, irritating ones — to say to 
him. 

" I do not see," she, in answer to a remark of 
his, had said, "why you should see Colonel 
Palliser at all; and if you do, you need not 
know him." 

" Not know him ! Not know the confounded 
scoundrel who has made my sister what she is I 
Why, my first duty is to hunt him out, and tell 
him that if he loses any time in making — I was 
going to say an honest woman of you, but that 
can't be done," he added, as poor Lilian thought. 
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brutally ; but then she made no allowance for hi$ 
wounded feelings, his hurt pride, and his dread- 
ed coming mortification. ** 1 shall tell this fine 
lover of yours," he was continuing ; but Lilian, 
with a choking voice, stopped him. 

"Oh I don't — please don't say anything to 
him ! I am not sure that it would be right. I 
don't feel as if I ought to marry again. Colonel 
Palliser is so good " 

** Good 1 By the living Jingo 1 what will you 
say next ? I don't set up for a saint myself, 
but I never went in for this kind of thing ; and 
to call a fellow good who " 

" Don't abuse him — I cannot bear it !" Lilian, 
beginning to lose her self-command, cries pas- 
sionately. " Oh ! if you only knew how kind — 
how patient he has been I And I have spoilt 
his life, poor fellow — utterly spoiled his life !" 
she replied, the words falling in a slow, sad 
wail from her lips. 

Alick, who was sitting near the fire, imbibing 
a warming glass of hot brandy and water, the 
spirit having been poured from his own pocket- 
flask, said, wonderingly, 

" Well, I do think that women are too aston- 
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ishingi Here is a man who has rained you, 
horse and foot, and you do nothing but pity 
him 1" 

" Of course I pity him. Ah I if I could but 
persuade you how little he is to blame 1" 

*• Whilst you are the only sinner — I like that ; 
but he will hear rather a different story from 
me, I can tell you." 

" Alick," starting up, " you shall not go '* (for 
Mr. Wynter was looking about suggestively for 
his overcoat) " till you promise me not to^ say 
one reproachful or disagreeable word to Cecil 
Palliser." 

" My good girl," Alick, buttoning on his mili- 
tary overcoat, says, " you might just as well 
ask me not to flog a setter when he chases a 
hare, /'m not in love with the fellow, remem- 
ber, whatever you may be, and I've no notion 
— by George, I haven't 1 — of such humbug." 

" But, Alick " 

"There, dear, that will do," Alick, who is 
buckling on his sword, says impatiently, the 
more impatiently for the reason that he feels 
his own heart softening to the sister whom he 
is about to leave, lovely, unprotected^ and, as 
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he can plainly see, with a broken, if not a con* 
trite spirit, 

^^ In this bleak world alone/^ 

He has no wish to show Lilian how tender 
his own feelings are — under the influence of the 
approaching adieux — growing towards her ; so 
the brotherly kiss, albeit not exactly cold, be- 
trays in not the slightest degree to Lilian the 
effort which it costs him not to press her in his 
arms, and bid her be of better cheer, for that at 
twenty there is nothing so foolish as giving 
oneself up to despair ; and it is indeed a bitter 
if not a despairing moment to Lilian, when — 
after watching with tearful eyes the tall figure of 
her brother, as, with his sword clanking against 
the pavement, he hurries away to his quarters, 
she returns to her lonely fireside, and feels no 
power within herself to build her hopes in Heaven. 

Now that all the excitement consequent on 
her fault is at an end — now that she finds her- 
self (and that — to the best of her knowledge 
and belief with the world troubling itself very 
little about the matter) once more Lilian Wyn- 
ter— the same, but yet how different I — the 
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sinkiDg of the spirit is deep indeed, aud the 
" penance " terrible to endure. 

The only comfort which she ever tastes (and 
the cup from which she sips so sparingly, is far 
from being all sweetness) is her belief in the 
aflFection of Ruth Trefusis, and her hope — one 
to which she perBeveriDgly clings-that, « after 
long years," if she continues " good," and does 
not marry, according to her promise, the young 
soldier who is doing his country good service 
in the trenches before Sevastopol, she will be 
allowed to see her little ones again. 

There were moments, however — and those 
which immediately followed the departure of 
her brother was among them — when the long- 
ing for human love and human companionship 
spoke too loudly within her for the voice to be 
at once either ignored or hushed. It takes but 
little in some moods of mind to wake up what 
must be at twenty the natural feelings of the 
heart ; and the scent of Alick's cigar, which he 
had lighted in the narrow entrance-passage, 
together wdth the ringing sound of his trailing 
sword, were quite sufficient to set poor lonely 
Lilian thinking with softer feelings of the man 
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to whom she knew herself to be all in all. 

** Poor Cecil 1" she said to herself, as, with the 
languid step which had become habitual to her, 
she left the small sitting-room for the adjacent 
bedroom, the dimensions of which were nar- 
rower still — "poor Cecil I He, at least, loves 
me ! God grant that, if he and Alick should 
chance to meet, there will pass between them 
none of the angry words which are so soon 
said, and often, when too late, so bitterly re- 
pented of." 

So prayed, from the depths of her sorrowing 
heart, the lonely penitent. How soon, and how 
sadly, her prayer was answered, she was not 
fated to be long in learning. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*' DEATH GOMES BETWEEN. 



» 



AN the following day, her solitary breakfast 
^ of toast and tea finished, Lilian, who, even 
had she possessed no devoted lover doing his 
devoir at the seat of war, would still, at that 
stirring time, haye been, despite her own re- 
grets and heartHBorrows, keenly anxious for 
Crimean news, was beginning to listen eagerly 
for the step— newspaper in hand— of her land- 
lady's little girl upon the stairs. 

Her spirits were almost that morning at their 
lowest. She had had a letter from Ruth — 
happy Ruth! — ^who wrote from Grangetree 
Parsonage, a letter containing a whole page 
about Bertie, and his little sister Blanche. 
They were so well 1 — ^were beginning to take so 
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much notice 1 But, curious to say, they were 
not much alike; Blanche's eyes were brown, 
whilst Bertie's were like his father's, blue, and 
he was such a daring little fellow I — which 
Blanchie was too, for the matter of that, and 
already struggles for power between them had 
begun I " The accounts," Ruth wrote, " of Sir 
Herbert are, Lady Hellish says, better ; but his 
cough still continues, -and it is said that he 
never again ought to winter in a cold climate." 
This was! the first intimation of Sir Herbert's 
ill state of health which Lilian had received, 
and the fact that so it was, more almost than 
anything else that had occurred, caused her 
hopelessly to realise how complete was the 
separation between those who had for a brief 
space been " on^ flesh." It had not been 
thought necessary, or rather it had occurred to 
no one connected with her to mention the cir- 
cumstance that delicacy of lungs had taken Sir 
Herbert Arundel to the Nile ; thenceforth, 
although they were parents of the same child- 
ren, the sickness or the health of him who had 
been her husband must be as nothing to the 
wife whom he had divorced I 
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^* And yet, and yet," mused Lilian, as, with 
eyes brimming with -tears, she thought over, and 
grievously realised her loneliness, "if only I 
had courage 1 — ^if only Racy would be true! 
But, no — who would believe that any living 
woman could have done, however sorely tried, 
a thing so mad ? Who would have the charity 
— the kindliness to see things as they were, and 
to understand that " 

She was interrupted in her strange train of 
thought by the entrance of little Bessie Wells 
with the Daily NewSj and the next moment Mrs. 
Arundel (for by that name she still continued 
to be called, her landlady, one of the least suspi- 
cious of humdrum women, having utterly failed 
to identify her quiet lodger with the Lady 
Arundel whose divorce had occupied so very 
small a space in the newspaper report of the 
case) had turned eagerly to the telegraphic 
news, which she glanced over with practised 
eyes. 

" Sortie from Sevastopol. — ^Night attack. — Re- 
lieving party repulsed with loss. — Colonel Palli- 
ser, of the third battalion Highland Rifles, 
dangerously wounded." 

e2 
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Lilian's blood stood still in her veins as she 
read, and pressing her hand against her heart, 
she strove her best to keep down an emotion 
which her conscienoe told her was a sin. 

Imagination — ^that cruel intmding tyrant on 
our grie& — ^that not-to-benahut-out enemy 
which will, against our wish and bidding, 
place before us, in often worse colours than the 
dread reality, the misfortune which we dread — 
imagination gave no rest on that day, or for 
many a day to come, to Lilian Wynter. And 
all the time loathing herself for what she 
deemed her gmlt, she kept repeating to her 
troubled conscience, *^ To me it can matter no- 
thing. Whether he lives or dies, though he 
holds my promise, I can never be his wife. The 
word of God is against it, and by the word of 
God 1 will abide." 

Grievously also, during all that trying season 
of suspense, did she feel for hie sufferings ; and 
there were moments when only the thought of 
her children kept her from hurrying away with 
all speed to poor Cecil's side, in order to receive, 
it might be, his lapt ferewell. 
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Her suspense, her anguish, her struggle be- 
tween a sense of duty and the tender pity with 
which her heart was filled, were not of long 
duration. Ten days after the first telegraphic 
news announced that Colonel Cecil Palliser had 
been dangerously wounded during that night sor* 
tkf there came the intelligence in detail that the 
Honourable Cecil Palliser, third son of the Earl 
of Newbury, who had received a bullet in the 
breast, had succumbed to the wound, one lung 
having been perforated, and violent inflamma- 
tion having speedily set in. 

It was with a strange numbness, if I may so 
call it, at her heart, that Lilian read the news. 
More completely alone in the world than ever 
did she feel, now that the heart of the only one 
on earth who loved her with a lover's love, 
throbbed with the passionate yearnings of his 
young and ardent soul no longer. 1 have 
before said that Lilian's was one of those 
hardly-to-be-called exceptional natures to which 
the love, be it ever so tender, ever so tried and 
true, of near relations, of brothers and of sis- 
ters, does not suffice. And the affection which in 
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her home had been her meed, had not, with the 
exception of that of Ruth, been, of late years 
especiallj, of the kind which, to some nnex- 
acting of Eve's daughters, is capable of taking 
the place of " o'ermastering love," 



it 



Its deep immortal voice in trimnph breaking, 
like a strong rofihing wind/* 



And now, young although she was, and still, 
in spite of the havoc which wearing sorrow and 
useless pining after all the blessings which she 
had thrown away, had wrought in her — ^beau- 
tiful exceedingly — a more lonely at heart being 
than Lilian Wynter, could hardly (taking into 
account her youth and loveliness) exist. As 
she gradually recovered from the shock which 
the announcement of brave Cecil Palliser's death 
had given her — this fact made itself painfully 
apparent to Lilian— terribly did she miss, often 
and sternly as she had told herself that it was 
a sin even to think upon his love, the existence^ 
even at so great a distance as he had lately 
been from her, of the man whose heart's idol- 
atry had long been hers, and who, "done to 
death with sudden blow," had not, she feared. 
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you would have spoken — between you and the 
tears which, at the feet of him who is gone, you 
would fain have shed/* 
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CHAPTER VL 



TRACKING THE DEEP. 



rpHE reader is now called upon to imagine 
-^ that nearly two years have elapsed since 
the date of Cecil Palliser's death, and that the 
scene has changed to the sunny island (the 
island to which so many, in order to die in the 
sunshine, yearly migrate) of Madeira. 

It is early in the month- of November, and 
Sir Herbert Arundel has — ^more for precaution's 
sake than for the reason that there is any 
very active mischief in progress in his lungs — 
been ordered by peremptory Dr. Sherwood to 
Madeira. 

'* You will stay there, if you are a wise man, 
till the end of April," the doctor said, ** and by 
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that time the operation can, I have hardly any 
doubtji, be safely performed " 

*^ And for a poor devil who cannot see, Buch 
a climate as Madeira, affording a pleasure one 
can feel^ is certainly something. But, doctor, 
you will not say No to the children coming 
with me f If you do- ^" 

" Tush ! I haven't the faintest intention of 
saying fio ; on the contrary, after little Bertie's 
attack of croup, I am all for their going to that 
most delicious of Winter climates. Yoia, of 
course, would be bored anywhere just now.'- 

*^ Not a bit of it. My servant, Blake, who, 
as you know, has been with me for the last two 
years, is not by any means a reader to be de- 
spised ; besides, one is sure, wherever .one goes, 
to make the acquaintance of some more than 
only just endurable people; and the children, 
poor little dots, are getting to be more agree- 
able companions. every day." 

^^ That good-tempered-looking, stout Madame 
Gu6rin will be all the better, too, for the taking- 
down effects of a warm climate. I conclude she 
would not make any objection to going to Ma- 
deira with the bairns ?" 
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^^ Objection I — ^not she I She is the most de- 
voted, as well as the ugliest of her sex." 

** And her age, as I should imagine, a very 
liberal fgrty — at least, so says Lady Mellish, 
who probably will remain during your absence 
at Glyngowan/' 

" At Olyngowan, or here, in Lupus Crescent, 
whichever suits her best. She suffers horribly 
from seansickness, and her boy*s holidays ^" 

*^ Exactly ; her ladyship does quite right in 
staying in England. On the tenth, I think you 
said, the vessel is to sail ?'' 

** On the tenth, and, as usual before a length- 
ened absence " 

^ You have no end of business to get through, 
so," shaking hands, '^ I will take the hint, and 
make myself scarce. I hope, however, that we 
shall see you before you start. Mrs. Sherwood 
will call to see the little ones, and if there is 
anything that she can do—" 

" Thanks so much, but you know what my 
sister is — activity and kindness, and all that 
kind of thing, personified ; but ^" 

** Too many of such cooks are apt to spoil 
the broth," laughed the good-humoured doctor, 
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as he turned the handle of Sir Herbert's stndy 
door, and the next moment the man whose 
hearth a &ir, fitlse wife had rendered desolate, 
and on whom the heavy visitation of bUndness, 
from the effects of cataract^ was now gradually 
falling, was left to his own meditations. 

In outward appearance he had changed but 
little since the day when we first saw him 
gallantly carrying in his arms poor, simply 
admiring Ruth to the carriage which, in conse- 
quence of the injury to her foot, he had ridden 
at the fastest trot of his splendid hunter to 
fetch. TDl all was over and settled— till, in 
short, he was again a free man, and the woman 
by whom he had been disgraced no longer bore 
his name — ^the signs and tokens of all that he 
had endured, and was enduring, were very 
visible in Sir Herbert's face and bearing. But 
he was not the man to yield himself^ without a 
vigorous attempt to shake them off, a passive 
victim to the bonds which a mighty grief^ or 
even a dishonouring blow, can forge for the 
endurer thereofl When the conscience is clear, 
and the determination of Will strong, there is an 
inward upholding which in some sort prevents 
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the mnscles from becoming feeble, and the flesh 
flaccid; and however severe may through all 
time remain the stinging sense of injniy and 
wrong, the same never-to-be-conqnered, firm ** I 
totUj^' can be, and (as was the ca^e with Herbert 
Amndel) often is, brought into plaj to check 
that inward dwelling npon bygone calamities 
which alone is sufficient to trace lines on the 
smoothest forehead, and streak with silver the 
most raven-hued of locks. 

A busy life had ever been, in Herbert Aran- 
del's opinion, the best panacea for mental 
wounds, and therefore when, after a very brief 
examination of the eyes which had for some 
time past, not felt — as Herbert Arundel ex- 
pressed it — " like themselves," Mr. Fletcher, the 
eminent oculist of Neville Bow, informed him 
that cataract in both was gradually forming, the 
fiat, which condemned the patient — for a time, 
at least, and that a comparatively long one, to 
a state of what appeared at first to Herbert al- 
most unendurable inactivity — was heard with a 
dismay and a something like affiight which, for 
a few moments, deprived him of the ^ power of 
speech. 
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To be shut up, in darkness^ with his own ever- 
haunting thoughts I It was, the horror-stricken 
man felt, as though the awful sentence of soli- 
tary confinement — that sentence which has 
driven so many to more than the verge of mad- 
iiesS' — ^had been pronounced upon him ; and yet, 
as is the case with every affliction with which 
it pleases Providence to visit us, he had to bear 
it ; and this being so, it was not in the man's 
nature not to do so unrepiningly, and in a Chris- 
tian spirit. 

The case was, after a consultation of eminent 
professional men, decided to be one of a peculiar 
character, and it was also with one accord set- 
tled that, even after total blindness had fallen 
upon the patient, a longer period than was 
usually allotted in such maladies must perforce 
elapse before the operation, which it was Iioped 
(for amongst themselves no certainty in regard 
to ultimate cure was expressed by the learned 
triumvirate assembled) would eventually re- 
store Sir Herbert Arundel to sight. 

In the meantime, with the children, who were 
now three years old, on whom he doted with 
a love which was almost alarming in its inten- 
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sity (alarming, for, as the excellent, middle- 
aged Swiss governess uras wont, in her broken 
English, to say, ** If anything should happen to 
the little ones, I don't know what would become 
of Sir Herbert "), and with his own man Blake, 
and a "respectable" nnrsery-maid, chosen by 
Lady Mellish, in his suite, Sir Herbert Arundel, 
with eyes which could but just distinguish light 
from darkness, steamed away, one quiet No- 
vember day, from Southampton. The passage 
was a short and uneventful one, and, almost 
sooner than had been expected would be the 
case, the steamer, with not a few semi-invalids, 
like Sir Herbert, on board, came to an anchor in 
Funchal Beads. 

And all around was loveliness I The crystal 
sky, the "golden-fruited grove," the all but 
tropical luxuriance of the vegetation. But for 
Herbert, enclosed in the thick darkness which 
could not but be the birthplace of bitter and 
brooding thoughts, nought around was fair. For 
even 

^^ Heaven is coloured with our own human thoughts, 
Our Tain aspirings, fond remembrance, 
Our passionate love, that seems imto itself 
An immortality.'' 
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What wonder, then, if, tinged by the gloomy 
tenor of his mind, Herbert ArundeFs thoughts 
and imaginings caught but little reflected light 
from the brightness by which he was sur- 
rounded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



LILIAN FINDS A FRIEND. 



TT was found after Colonel Palliser'a death 
-*• (and that very much to the annoyance of 
bis next of kin) that Cecil, thoughtful in this 
matter, at least, and, as many charitably con- 
sidered it, ju8t towards his fellow-culprit, had 
left a will, leaving all that he possessed, amount- 
ing to some £17,000, to Lilian Wynter. 

" And very lucky you ought to think your- 
♦ self," Avrote Mrs. Wynter — and her letter of 
congratulation on the occasion was the kindest 
(for there be some who love us better in our 
prosperity, and others whose hearts warm more 
to us in our grief) that Lilian, since her " fall," 
had received from her deeply-mortified parent — 
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** very Incky indeed. After refosiDg half the 
very oomfortable provision which Sir Herbert 
offered you, you could hardly expect such an- 
other windfall ; and now that the man is dead, 
and you are so comfortably ofl^ I don't see why 
you should not go abroad with some thorough- 
ly respectable person, and marry well. 

But Lilian — so this prudent mother might 
have spared herself the trouble, *^ a trouble," 
however, which was decidedly, in this case, *' a 
pleasure," of advising her daughter on this for- 
iuneUi occasion — was as fully determined to 
marry no one, as she was to act, in the matter 
of the dead soldier's legacy, after a fashion 
which Mrs Wynter would simply stigmatise as 
madness. Her first intention, one in which for 
fully four and twenty hours she persevered, was 
to entirely and at once refuse to accept either 
the whole or any portion of the legacy which 
— greatly to her surprise, and many were the * 
tears whioh she shed over the announoement 
that 80 it was — poor CSs had bequeathed to her. 
But further deUberatiou with herself caused 
Lilian to take a diflforent view of the matter. 
It had ahri^ been to her a aouice of bitter 
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mortification — (for penance had not yet qnite 
humbled Lilian's pride, or taken the ** naughti- 
ness " out of her heart) — that she was con- 
strained, for the means of living in what may be 
caUed " decent poverty," to accept of an income 
from the source whence hers was derived ; and 
now that she saw a way of throwing off the 
yoke, it was almost with joy that she contem- 
plated her coming freedom. And this way had 
been opened out to her — a fact which she had 
at first failed to perceive — ^by this unexpected 
legacy. Of the two men, the living one whom 
she had wronged, and the dead whom she had 
declared to her brother Alick to be " so good," 
Lilian infinitely preferred to lie under obliga- 
tion to the latter. Nevertheless, even from that 
clay-cold band she would accept no more than 
the yearly sum which she had hitherto found 
sufficient for her needs, and even that sum she 
insisted, in her interview with Lord Newbury's 
lawyer, should be in the form of an annuity. To 
Sir Herbert's solicitor she also wrote, refusing 
for the future to receive any " donation " at the 
hands of her late husband. 
At the time when this change of arrange* 
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ment was made, Lilian had ceased to be living 
alone, and had also changed her place of abode 
to a very secluded corner of the Isle of Wight. 
Accident — the accident of mutual aid and pity 
for a little child which had been driven over by 
a butcher's cart — had caused her to become ac- 
quainted with the middle-aged widow of a 
naval commander, whose son and only child 
had lately been killed at the storming of the 
Bedan. The widow's deep mourning — her sad 
but kind and intelligent face — together with her 
pitying attentions to the small sufferer who had 
been, in the first instance, carried into Mrs. 
Well's shop, aroused in lonely Lilian's mind a 
wish to see more of her new acquaintance ; a 
wish y^hich was not at first warmly responded 
to. The poor lady, with her mother's heart still 
full to overflowing of memories which lay al- 
most too deep for tears, felt no ** call," as the 
saying is, to encourage the advances of a 
stranger, but soon a something in that stranger's 
face, a something that silently appealed for 
sympathy, awoke an answering chord in the 
older mourner's breast, for that 

^^ Lonely, loneliest flower T* 
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and Lilian, for the first time since her disgrace, 
felt, in deep and humble thankfulness, that in 
that mourning widow she had found a true and 
lifelong friend. 

But long before that friendship had had time 
to cement itself into a state which it is actual 
pain to break asunder, Lilian had confided, with- 
out a single reservation, every event (however 
heretofore secret) of her past life, to her new 
friend. And when that friend had heard all, 
she took the sorrowing penitent in her own 
motherly arms, and kissed her on the forehead. 

" My poor child,'* she said pityingly, ** yours 
is indeed a sad, as well as a most strange and 
eventful history. But tell me, had you no mo- 
ther, you poor young thing, to guide you right, 
and stand between you and harm ?" 

Lilian shook her head, and remained — touching 
Mrs. Wynter — ^for the moment, silent; nor was it 
till long after, and more through her own fe- 
minine gift of putting to a purpose two and . 
two together, than from any positive informa- 
tion gained from Lilian on the subject, that the 
childless widow learned how neglectful of her 
duties as a mother the woman who had earned 
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the character of a "pattern wife" had been. 

Lilian and the warm-hearted friend whose 
heart, in its sore bereavement, still yearned for 
human love and sympathy, had agreed, at the 
suggestion of the latter, to " set up house," or 
rather " cottage," together ; and when Lilian, 
very sadly, and in a tone of deep and grateful 
feeling, said, 

" You cannot mean it t A divorced wife I A 
girl — a mother, I should say — who has no hus- 
band, and against whom everyone has a right 
to throw a stone ! And you, who bear such a 
kpiown and honoured name — you, whose hus- 
band and whose son have died so gloriously — " 

" Well," smiled her friend, gently, " and what 
then ? To stop a stone is surely not less a duty 
than to stop a shot f My love, say no more 
about it. Henceforth, and till better times 
come for you, my home shall be your home, and 
yours mine. And lack of affection shall never, 
please God, part you and me." 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



IN THE SUNSHINE. 



TT is a delicioiislj mild day, the last but 
•*• one of the old year, and a blind, yet any- 
thing but a gloomy-looking English gentleman 
is stretched on the soft short tmrf in front of one 
of the prettiest of Madeira villas, smoking the 
pipe of contentment. By his side, on a loungmg 
stool, is seated a lady in deep moorning ; her 
age may be verging on fifty, but she is still 
handsome, and her voice and smile are singu- 
larly winning. At the present moment she is 
describing to Sir Herbert Arundel the nature of 
a new game at play which two bright joyous 
children — the boy and girl who are the idols of 
their father's life — are indulging in. 
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"Blanchie hits the wooden bird much the often- 
eet," she is saying. *^ There I she has done it 
again I Now then, Bertie I Ah! tiresome 
boy, he cannot manage it ! They want their 
friend Minnie, poor little things I Bertie looked 
so nnhappy when I told him she could not come 
with me to-day 1 "She won't let Blanchie tyran- 
nise over her brother ; and he is such a chival- 
rous little fellow that it never occurs to hioi to 
take the law into his own hands. Don't you like 
him for it ? " 

Sir Herbert laughs. 

^^I am afraid, if I spoke the truth, that I 
should have to confess that I like my boy — 
though like is a poor word, is it not, to express 
so very powerful a feeling ? — a great deal too 
much, not only for that, but for many another 
good quality besides, which I have noticed in 
him. For, after all, Mrs. Graham, it may be 
otily vanity — paternal vanity, you know," smil- 
ing, " which makes me think my boy a wonder. 
And now tell me, as you half promised to do, 
something about your friend. I hope there is 
nothing serious the matter with her. Yott 
came, I think you told me, to Madeira for her 
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health. There is nothing in her voice — and I 
have grown — mj blindness, of course, helping 
me — to be extremely quick in discovering the 
minute differences in sound — to lead one to fear 
that her lungs are affected." 

" Nor are they yet. Dr. Whitmore said. But 
prevention is better than cure, and my young 
friend had gone through so much, that a 
thorough change — a change to a place in which 
there could be no association with the past '* 

*^ Is it long since her husband died t And is 
she — forgive a blind man for asking — ^in reality 
such a very beautiful woman as Grenfil and one 
or two othei'S declare that she is 1" 

Mrs. Graham laughs. 

" My dear Sir Herbert, tastes differ — happily, 
you know, and what 7 think nice-looking (and I 
do consider Minnie Hunter to be very nice-look- 
ing) you might, when you are again able to 
judge for yourself " 

** Which I may never be," Herbert, with some- 
thing of his old impetuosity, breaks in. ** I in- 
sisted, before I left London, on being told the 
truth about myself, and Fletcher could not 
deny that mine is what is called an anxious 
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case. However, that may be all nonsense — 
just a piece of doctor's — ^perhaps unintentional — 
humbug to make their case stand out in bolder 
relief; and, in the meantime, perhaps you will 
not mind, just for the amusement of the thing, 
my giving a guess at what Mrs. Hunter is like. 
In the first place, she is tall — I can hear that by 
her voice t" 

** Right — five feet seven, or thereabouts. I 
teU Minnie she only just stopped short in time. 
A woman over five feet eight is too tall." 

« Large, well-opened hazel eyes ^" 

" Quite wrong — dreamy, half-closed blue ones, 
with dark lashes." 

"A pouting under-lip, and rather a heavy 
chin." 

Mrs. Graham clapped her hands with amuse- 
ment at these wide-of-the-mark hits. 

" I never could have imagined you," she says, 
"to be so bad a guesser. Why, surely Mr. 
Grenfil, who admires Minnie so much, might 
have informed you better. I saw him, when he 
thought he was unobserved, trying yesterday, 
when we were all at the Culhao ruins, to take a 
sketch of her ; and to-day " 
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** Oh I Mrs. Hunter is of the riding-party to 
the Mount Church, is sheT" Herbert asks, 
crossly. " Mr. Grenfil will have another oppor- 
tunity of carrying out his intentions.'' 

*^Not this afternoon, certainly," smiles Mrs. 
Graham, as Bertie sets up a shout of joy, and 
flies, notwithstanding Madame Gu6rin's feeble 
efforts at detaining him, towards a large banana- 
tree, which marks, from the spot where the 
good-humoured Swiss govnemante is busy at her 
eternal knitting, the entrance-gate to the gar- 
den. " Mr. Grenfil will have to wait for another 
occasion, for here comes Minnie herself— Min- 
nie without even a suspicion of a double chin." 

" Oh I Mrs. Hunter," exclaims Herbert, spring- 
ing up, with the activity of twenty, from the 
grass, and unconsciously displaying his lithe, 
well-proportioned figure to the best advantage, 
*^ I must entreat of you, uncivil as it sounds, 
not to believe your friend. I assure you I 
never breathed a syllable about your having a 
double chin. I ^" 

^* Qui s^excuse saccuse^^ the new-comer says 
gaily. ^' Besides," as she allowed her delicate- 
ly-gloved hand to remain a moment or two 
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longer than is customary (excepting, perhaps, 
in the case of a blind man) in his, " I can see 
nothing so very heinous, if you do so, in the 
offence. You have every right, too, to abuse 
me for seeming so capricious ; but the truth 
was that I really did so greatly dislike the idea 
of riding this afternoon. The Princes are nice 
people enough ; and so are the Deverells ; but 
that conceited Mrs. Foxworth, who only talks 
to gentlemen, and thinks herself so witty *' 

**My dear Minnie, I never heard you so 
spiteful before I And Mrs. Foxworth paints so 
beautifully." 

"I grant that; and in every style. Now, 
Bertie, my jewel," clasping the boy in her 
beautiful round arms, and covering his face wiijh 
kisses, ** let you and me have a real good play 
together." 

"And me, Minnie, me too, please," pleaded 
the little girl, who, as Mrs. Hunter often laugh- 
ingly said, only cared for pleasures after she 
had seen them appreciated by her twin-brother. 

"What, you too! — ^you small extortionate 
monkey I" said the fair young widow, who cer- 
tainly, in so far as beauty went, ftilly merited 
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all the encomiums wliioh Mr. Greufil, a rich 
young invalid, vfiih but a few months to live, 
had bestowed on her. **Come then both, dar- 
lings. Madame Gu^rin, /^ aurai grand sain.'' 
And so — the children laughing and shouting in 
their glee — the three disappeared from sight 
amongst the custard apple-trees, the Clethra 
Arborea, and other indigenous shrubs, by which 
the walls which surrounded the quinta were, in 
the interior — almost hidden from view. 

" What a bright creature she is I" Herbert, 
when they are out of hearing, half sadly re- 
marks. " It is like missing sunshine when the 
place is emptied of her presence." 

Mrs. Graham is silent, for Sir Herbert is 
w^lthy and single, and to praise her friend as 
she would like to do, is a temptation which 
must not, under the circumstances, be yielded 
to. 

" How fond she seems of children j" Herbert, 
returning, after a short while, to the charge, 
says. " What a pity that she has not " 

" Any of her own," Mrs, Graham, seeing her 
companion's hesitation, says. ^^ Yes, I ' agree 
with you, Sir Herbert, that if poor Minnie 
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had only a child to interest her, the blessing 
would indeed be great. And now, as 1 have 
not even glanced over the English papers, and 
as you pay me the compliment — a great one, I 
really think — of preferring my reading out to 
Mr. Blake's, what do you say to——" 

" Allowing yourself to tire your throat in my 
service? Well," throwing himself again on the 
turf beside his pleasant companion, ^ I say yes, 
inasmuch as I verily believe that you have as 
much enjoyment in giving this pleasure as I 
have in accepting it at your hands. You will 
keep an eye, though, over there^ among the 
orange trees, at the children " 

«0h ! yes, you need not fear; they are quite 
safe with Minnie. And now, if you please, for 
the leading articles and telegraphic news." 
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CHAPTER IX. 



DANaEROITSLY DEAR. 



" T)UT, my dear, think of the expense — ^if it 
^ was nothing else. Only just count up 
what it has been !" 

^^ Oh I dearest Hope I don't please ask me to 
do such a thing! In the first place, I couldrCt; 
aiid in the next, the money-question has, I feel 
certain, nothing whatever to do with your ad- 
vice that we shall remain here till — till Sir Her- 
bert goes." 

And having so said, Lilian Wynter, whose 
identity with the younger widow the reader 
has, I conclude, detected, leans her head upon 
her hand, and gazes pensively on some lovely 
specimens of the Asplenum Palmatum, which 
only two days before she had procured, with 
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Sir Herbert standing by her side, whilst looking 
down in the lovely valley of Machico. 

It had been a long and rather fatiguing ex- 
pedition, that ride from Funchal to the spot 
where the first view of the valley is caught, 
occupying, although the distance is not much 
more than ten miles, fully three hours. And all 
the time, along a road intersected by ravines, 
Lilian's sure-footed pony stepped on side by side 
with Herbert's not much larger steed, the pony • 
boys in close attendance, and occasionally, when 
the ascent was steep, holding on by the animals' 
tails. " Mrs. Hunter's " clearlynsketched word- 
painting had, during the ride, enlivened the 
way for her companion ; whilst ever and anon — 
for she was young, and it is almost as difficult 
to put old hearts into young bosoms, as it pro- 
verbially is to place on the shoulders of the 
juvenile the " grey head," in which, according to 
King Solomon, " there is wisdom " — there were 
moments when the ringing silvery laugh, the 
laugh which, 

" Without any control, 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, rang from her soul,** 

sent the blood, not yet grown chill and stag- 
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nant, bounding, after a fashion which anrprised 
and even angered him, through Herbert Arun- 
del'a veins. 

" It is so lovely ! How I wish jrou t50uld see 
it I" Lilian had, with a voice that almost ireaxi 
bled with hardlynsuppreesed ^notion, stid to 
the man who had once been her husband, and 
who now fi^od with her, hand in hand, on the 
high pinnacle to which she had guided him, 
booking down on the sunlit valley. 

And Herbert, as the touch of her small fingers 
sent a thrill, vague, nameled8,but heart-searching, 
through his frame, seemed suddenly to awake 
up, as from a dreary past — a past of barrenness 
and earthly dust — to a present that was ^ wreath- 
ed with flowers divine.'^ 

'* How I wish you could see all that I x^an 
see I" Lilian had so fervently said. " The wav- 
ing palms, the glorious distant mountains, with 
the misty clouds, cutfingthem here and there in 
two, and — oh 1 tte ferns. Sir Herbert I Couldn't 
you — oh, I forgot, but that beautiful Asplenium 
Palmatum I I really mwt have it I" and call- 
ing to one of the pony-boys — a swarthy, merry- 
looking Portugttee^ she pointed out to that " son 
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of the islands " the tempting tuft (o{ which 
some oJT the fronds proved, as she afterwards 
trinmphantly informed Sir Herbert, to be as 
much as twenty-two inches long), and made 
known to the lad her wish for its acquisition. 

And there, in the pretty drawing-room of 
their miniature quintOj with the fresh sea- 
breeze blowing balmily (depth of Winter though 
it was) over the graceftil, ivy-like treasure, was, 
on the table before her, Lilian's prized Asple-* 
nium ; and there, too, with her eyes fixed, not 
on the ferns, but on the face, lovely in its per- 
plexity, of Lilian Wynter, sat the friend who, 
knowing every secret of the younger woman's 
heart and conduct, had not hesitated to become 
her companion in the adventurous voyage — for 
so in many respects it might be termed — which 
Lilian, on learning the story of Sir Herbert's 
blindness, had undertaken. 

"Hope" — for although Mrs. Graham's real 
name was Beatrice, the former was the appella- 
tion adopted by her young friend for the wo- 
man who, even in the darkest moments, and 
when poor Lilian's heart lay heaviest within her 
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breast, would for the passing moment, by a few 
blessed words of encouragement, 

" Sweep from the bosom's inmost folded leaf 
The one great master, grief.** 

" Hope on — ^hope always." — " Whilst there is 
life there is hope." So had Mrs. Graham 
spoken, and the first realization of her sanguine 
prophecies had been the folding to her arms, by 
the young, foolish mother of her children- her 
blooming twins. 

** And now you can talk of leaving them — 
talk of it as calmly as if — well, as if you were 
actually Mrs. Hunter, and that they were no 
more to you than the children of an acquaint- 
ance I Minnie, I have no patience with you 1" 
(Mrs. Graham, fearful of committing their secret 
by an imprudence, invariably addressed Lilian 
by her second name of Minnie). ^* Three months 
more of delicious enjoyment of your children's 
society are before you ; the chances of discovery, 
or of anyone capable of betraying you arriving 
now at the island, are so small as to be almost 
nil ; and yet, for some crotchet of your own, 
you persist in saying-^SiB for meaning it, that is 
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another affair altogether — that to leave Madeira 
is the only thing left for you to do." 

** And BO, dear Hope, it is ; nor must you call 
me crotchety, and calm, and all the odious 
things you know I am not. I would give, I 
was going to say, ten years of life — ^but tAat^ if 
I knew myself^ would be to me no price to pay 
— ^but I would (I Mnk)f as a penalty for the 
three months of bliss you speak o^ consent to 
be stricken with ten years of blindness." 

*' Ten years of blindness 1 Pshaw 1 child — do 
not speak of things you cannot understand. 
To you — ^to a woman accustomed to depend on 
others — the affliction would be, of course, com- 
paratively slight ; but to a man — to such a man, 
especially, as Sir Herbert Arundel, so active 
and energetic, so free of limb, so sufficient to 
himself, so more than equal (I should conjec- 
tjire, before his blindness) to all occasions on 
which he might be called upon to act, I can 
imagine no trial greater, no daily cross more 
difficult of endurance." 

"Ahl yes, it must be very terrible. You 
must not suppose that I do not, from the very 
bottom of my heart, feel for him ; but when one 
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knows there is a time fixed when the suffering 
will be over, and when the light will be all the 
brighter for the darkness that has gone before, 
it is all BO different. Sir Herbert does not sor- 
row as one who has no hope ; and," smiling, '^ if 
I knew that at the end of my ten years there 
would be a change " 

** But, Minnie, dear," and as she speaks, Mrs. 
Graham busies herself with the contents of her 
work-basket, and forbears that glancing at her 
companion's tell-tale face ' which might have 
revealed so much that its owner would faiuv 
conceal, ** Sir Herbert told me to-day, not as a 
secret, or I should keep the fact to myself, that 
he had, before he left England, insisted on 
learning the truth from Mr. Fletcher ; and that 
truth was, that there were as many chances 
against as for the operation being, in his case, 
satisfactorily performed." 

Very still — so still that Mrs. Graham looks 
up at last in half alarm — ^sits Lilian, after these 
words are spoken. The silence does not endure 
for many moments, yet it has already grown to 
be oppressive to both, when — ^in a voice which 
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Bounds strangely changed and trembling — she 
Bays, 

"And if it should not succeed, what then? 
Would he — ^would he — oh 1 Hope, answer me if 
you know the truth, would he never see 
again !" 

Mrs. Graham is not a woman of much pene- 
tration. Quickness at reading motives, and at 
tracing the springs of action, are not her forte; 
and yet — a little unwillingly — she thinks that 
she can perceive a complex cause for Lilian's 
very natural agitation. Can it be that, having 
discovered, as indeed she could hardly fail to 
do, the effect which her presence produced upon 
the man who had grown to watch for the sound 
of her voice outside the door-window, and of 
her light step upon the Indian matting which 
covered the floor, with the eagerness of a starv- 
ing creature for the food which is to give it 
life? — could it be that Lilian, understanding 
well that this strangely-regenerated love (may- 
be, however, it had never died) could only be 
hers on the condition — so terrible a one for 
Herbert — that his organs of physical sight 
should never be restored, was selfish, cruel 
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enough to, in the depths of her unseen heart, 
wish that perpetual blindness might be his 
portion? The thought that so it might be, 
flashed momentarily across Mrs. Graham's brain, 
and then vanished away for ever in the clear 
brightness of her own good and unsuspecting 
nature; and yet we, who are behind the. scenes, 
must confess the mortifying truth that the 
notion, dreadful though it was, of Sir Herbert's 
perpetual blindness, was not, at the first mo- 
ment of its half-realization, altogether unpleas- 
ing to Lilian. It was so sweet to her to see 
his whole face br^hten when the voice which, 
by giving it a kind of lisping drawl (a drawl 
which the ladies, Mrs. Foxworth especially, 
considered to be •'extremely affected") she 
(Lilian) had succeeded in greatly changing, 
aroused him from one of those half-sad, half 
rose-coloured reveries in which, since the almost 
domestication of the two widows, he had so 
often indulged. Day by day, ay, almost from 
hour to hour, Lilian watched, sometimes with a 
bounding, but far ofbener with a heart that 
trembled and shivered at its own boldness, the 
progress of Sir Herbert's growing love, a love 
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which the merest accident, the discovery by 
any of her former frUnds^ that she, the •* di- 
vorced adulteress " (as she had once, by a well- 
meaning but over-zealouB licensed expounder 
of Gospel truths, been unkindly called), had 
dared to press her own pure children in her 
arms, might turn at any moment to hatred and 
contempt; ami that this was so^ Lilian felt 
well assured. What wonder, then, that, seeing 
how necessary to him had become her daily 
presence, seeing, too, how entirely, to all ap* 
pearance. Sir Herbert was reconciled to his 
affliction, the momentary sin (it was scarcely 
more than one of those *^idle thoughts," for 
which, Heaven help us I we are told that we 
must give an account) of thinking it would be 
for herself a pity if Sir Herbert should ever 
again see the light, was incurred by the woman 
who had once been his wife. 

Hardly long enough to be repented of, how-^ 
ever, had endured that act of moral turpi* 
tude ; and yet the " trail of the serpent " left 
with it a certain longing for expiation, a long- 
ing which roused Lilian, aft^ Mrs. Graham's 
quiet explanation that die was entirely ignorant 
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in the matter of eye-diseases, insist, even more 
pertinaciously than before, on the positive duty 
o^ with as little delay as possible, bidding fare- 
well to Madeira. 

" I have no right — 'none — ^and I ought to have 
acted on this conviction before — to make him 
love me again," she said ; and then, her eyea 
fixed dreamily on the distant sea, the waves of 
which, for a Winter's gale was coming on, were 
beginning to surge mightily, she murmured in 
a lower tone, and as if to herself, ^^ But it is such 
heaven to be loved by him I Such happiness, 
beyond all name and measure, to think and feel 
that he, my children's father, loves to have my 
hand in his, pines for me in absence, smiles 
gladly when he hears my voice I And I must 
lose it all, must give up this joy unspeakable I 
Alas I poor me I Oh, friend, dear Hope, have 
you no words of comfort ? No vision in your 
sanguine heart of something for me in the future 
which is not all despair V* 

And upon this hint the kindly woman, to 
whom (though the grave had for ever closed 
over all that made up the sum of life's closest 
interest), the reproach of " I have mourned to 
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you, and you have not wept, I have piped to 
you, and you have not danced," could never, by 
her friends be addressed, entered, and that not 
by any means for the first time, fully into every 
circumstance of poor Lilian's " case." But when 
all had been said and argued, not one whit 
nearer than before to any eventual good, or 
comfort, seemed the fair young creature who 
had, with such insane recklessness, thrown her 
chances of happiness away. On the following 
day, moreover, an event occurred which seemed 
likely to still more fatally complicate the meshes 
of the tangled web in which her own sin and 
folly had placed her. 
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CHAPTER X. 



•• 1 



LILIAN REFUSES TO EXPLAIN. 

" pUT y^^ surely can give me some reason — 
^ forgive my pertinacity, and remember 
{Hat I do not possess, like other men, the advan- 
tage of being able to read on a face which I 
feel sure is a truth-betraying one-how fer, in 
my selfish ardonr, for such it perhaps deserves 
to be called, I may be allowed to go/' 

Sir Herbert Arandel has just, as the reader 
may perhaps be sapient enough to guess, been 
proposing, if not exactly in what is called *^ due 
form," at least in a form which the young lady 
very clearly understood, to soi-disant Mistress 
' Hunter. They were standing, hand in hand, 
Lilian having guided the footsteps of the ''dark" 
man towards a narrow mountain ridge, from 
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which could be seen, by those who had " eyes to 
see," a wondrous prospect of ravines and preci- 
pices, the grey rocks and bright green foliage of 
the lovely wild plants, the various beauties of 
which Mrs. Hunter, before " the foe kindled," 
had been about, as the snowy vapours curled in 
incessantly changing vagaries amongst the 
crags, to describe to her companion. But, 
pressing softly the hand, on whose touch, slight 
though it was, the strong man then depended 
for guidance, and (in the position in which they 
stood) almost for safety. Sir Herbert had, in his 
deep-toned voice, and with far more emotion, 
as Lilian afterwards remembered, than he had^ 
in the " offer" which, four years, or thereabouts, 
before he had made to her, betrayed, said 
slowly, 

•* Would that I could always have this little 
hand to guide me, Mrs. Hunter I You talked, 
as we rode up the mountain,' of leaving Madeira ; 
have you never thought, with pity, of what the 
blind man will do without you I And the 
children too — ^we have all learned to love and 
lean upon you, and I have sometimes dared to 
hope that» in spite of my great infirmity, you 
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might be brought to accept the devotion of one 
who, without seeing, has found it all too easy to 
realise how great a blessing it would be tp call 
you wife " 

He had stopped, breathless almost with agi- 
tation, and Lilian's sole reply had been, in 
broken accents, to the effect that to many him 
was impossible. There were reasons — reasons 
which she could not explain. It was not that 
she could not love him ; on the contrary, when 
strongly urged on the Subject, Lilian could not 
but confess that she had no personal objection 
whatever to Sir Herbert ; and, as for the chil- 
dren, her reply, when the devoted father hinted 
that perhaps she might consider them as possible 
interferences with her happiness, had been to 
the effect that, in her opinion, the woman who 
married Sir Herbert Arundel might deem her- 
self trebly blessed in being allowed the privilege 
of worshipping such darlings as Bertie and his 
little sister. 

It was then that, after smiling — for he was 
greatly gratified thereby — at. his companion's 
enthusiasm. Sir Herbert had ventured to press 
the woman, whose eyes he could not look into, 
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for an answer, and for an explanation of the hid- 
den causes which must^ as she had, in so very de- 
cided a manner, declared, prevent even the bare 
idea of her becoming his wife from being enter- 
tained by her. 

" It is not fair — ^it is not just," he pleaded, 
"to leave me in this uncertainty— this sue- 
pense." 

" Not suspense," she, almost in a whisper, re^ 
peated. " Dear Sir Herbert, pray, pray believe 
that it can never be, and ask me no more ques- 
tions. I shall never, can never marry again." 

" Can never ? Was he^ then, so But, par- 
don me, I was about to ask a question which — 
which would have been an impertinence, only 

something in your manner Mrs. Hunter," 

drawing himself up, after the fashion of one 
who is determined to risk something for the 
satisfaction of having his " say " out, " you do 
not give me the idea-pardon me if I am taking 
too great a liberty — of a widow whose heart, as 
the saying is, is buried in the grave of her dead 
husband. I cannot see the smile which fancy 
pictures to me as so bright and joyous, but there 
are moments when the smile of the soul and 
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spirit breaks out in words, and when——'' 
But he is interrupted, infinitely to his dis- 
pleasure — for, although he has grown to be, 
since the affliction which has rendered him, in 
some sort, dependent upon his fellow-beings, a 
man of milder manners, as well as feelings, than 
he had been of yore, yet his temper is still far 
from a patient one — by the approach of footsteps, 
and Mrs. Foxworth, the object of Lilian's espe- 
cial dislike, approaches, as usual, peeringly^ her 
glass at her eye, within almost hearing distance 
•of the objects of her curiosity. 

"That is the worst," she is saying to Sir 
Henry Prince — whose delicate wife has ven- 
tured but a short distance down the rugged 
way, beautified by fig and cactus, to say no- 
thing of ferns and wild geraniums, which leads 
to Cape Garajc6 — " that is the worst of making 
chance acquaintances at this kind of place." 

" One must take one's chance at a boarding- 
house," rejoins Sir Henry, who admires Mrs. 
Hunter, in his secret heart, immensely, and has 
thought the well-ordered establishment at which 
both he and the Foxworths first " fell in " with 
Mrs. Graham and her friend, very much " gone 
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off/' in point of attraction, since those ladies liad 
— with the view, as ill-natured people declared 
(andcertainly circumstances had rather tended to 
confirm the notion) of seeing more of the blind 
Baronet — exchanged their boarding*house quar- 
ters for a pretty little onensitoried cottage, which 
was situated within " easy distance" of Sir Her- 
bert's quinta, " On the whole," continues Sir 
Henry, yawning slightly; for, although Mrs. 
Foxworth " only talks to gentlemen," she does 
not always succeed in amusing them, — *^ on the 
whole, I should say that Madeira is a tolerably 
safe place, eh? Not much attraction for — a 
certain class, you know. You go away, and 
that kind of thing, and no harm is done." 

Mrs. Foxworth, who has brought a delicate 
daughter, with perhaps more hopes and inten- 
tions than one, to Madeira, advances a few steps 
to the now almost silently admiring pair, whose 
tete-^tite she has intentionally interrupted, and 
in her shrill, high-pitched voice, says, 

*^ Nonsense, Sir Henry, about no harm being 
done. There is always harm when people 
either can't or won't say who they are. Don't 
you agree with me. Sir Herbert? Entangle- 
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ments would be so much more often avoided 
in families, if there was a book, like the peerage, 
you know, only larger, to say who the common 
people are." 

••It would have to be rather a ponderous 
one," laughs Herbert; while Mrs. Foxworth 
pontinues, in her off-hand, unabashed way, 

" Oh I of course I don't mean everybody ; 
only those whom one is likely to meet, don't 
you know?" 

" What do you say to ' Burke's Landed Gen- 
try ' ?" asks Sir Herbert. 

"Ahl yes — ^I forgot," from Mrs. Foxworth ; 
and then, investigating, at very close quarters, 
shy, shrinking Lilian through her gold eye-glass, 
she begins, insolently, 

" As we don't travel about, nous autres, with 
our * Burkes,' as we do our * Murrays,' what do 
you think, Mrs. Hunter, of our agreeing to make 
it imperative that everyone " 

" Should tell his own story, and give a de- 
tailed account of his parentage and genealogy? 

« 

Well, the idea might possibly prove useful, but 
it would certainly be dull," laughs Lilian ; " and 
I don't think, Sir Herbert," she, a trifle more 
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seriously, adds, " that even if Mrs. Graham and 
I were^ which is extremely unlikely, to remain 
after next week in Madeira, the kind of enter- 
tainment which Mrs. Foxworth proposes would 
be quite to your taste. " Fancy," with her joy- 
ous laugh, ^^dear Mrs. Graham racking her 
brains, and doing violence to her feelings, by 
talking to you about herself 1" 

"But she might, by way of variety, talk 
about you," suggested Mrs. Foxworth. 

" Thanks, very much, but it is not my friend's 
way to gossip about her neighbours. And 
now, Sir Herbert," laying her hand, as was her 
frequent habit when guiding the blind man's 
footsteps, on his wrist, she adds, " had we not 
better be moving ? There is a chilly wind at 
the Brazen Head, and a look seawards as 
though rain were coming." 

Silently, and rather (as is the frequent wont 
of those who see not) as if walking in a dream, 
Herbert, led by the tender touch of Lilian's 
hand, retraces his steps. He is very silent, 
partly for the reason that he is meditating on 
the words which, during the past few moments, 
have been spoken by Lilian's lips, but chiefly 
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are his thoughts, perforce, occapied by a sting- 
ing pain— one which is quite new, and therefore 
rather alarming to him— which shoots up at 
intervals through his eyeballs. 

To Lilian, whom nothing which affects, or is 
likely to affect, Herbert Arunders good or com- 
fort, escapes, the fact that he is suffering be- 
comes very soon apparent; but, with true 
womanly tact, she abstains, till they two are al- 
most alone together, from questioning him on 
the subject. Not, therefore, till the faithful 
Blake has received, beneath the geranium and 
heliotrope-covered wall that encircles the quintOj 
his master into his charge again, does the 
anxious woman, speaking with apparent uncon- 
cern, say, 

^' I hope the wind has not been too much for 
your eyes, Sir Herbert ? I am afraid you are in 
pain t You must let us — Hope and me— come 
to-morrow to ask how you are ?" 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow!" 
he answers, in spite of his great and increasing 
pain, gaily ; and so, she following his slowly- 
retreating form with her eyes, they part. 

" There is something wrong — ^inflammation, I 
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ahonld be afraid I How he will miss Mr. 
Fletcher I" Mrs. Graham, as they ride slowly on- 
wards, remarks ; but Lilian's thoughts lie far too 
deep for words. The voice of temptation is 
making itself heard, with a force and power 
which will not be gainsaid, within her breast. 
It is not a hope, a flattering conjecture only 
now, but a blissful reality, that she, in her new 
character, and without the aid of her peerless 
beauty, has reconquered the heart which she 
had brought herself to believe had so nearly 
ceased to love her. And it depends upon her^ 
self, and on herself alone, to be again his wife — 
again the mother of his children ; but at a risk, 
or rather a certainty of detection, which she 
could not for a moment contemplate without a 
terror which almost took away her breath — a 
terror which totally precluded any hesitation, 
as to her future course of conduct, from cross- 
ing her mind; and yet she could not, did 
not even attempt to chase away either the 
memory of the scene she had just gone through, 
or the picture, bright and glowing, of herself, 
doing her duty now, humbly and in a contrite 
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spirit, which fancy, under the influence of that 
scene, had conjured up. 

She is aroused from her reverie by a few 
words from her companion. 

" I suppose that Dr. Field understands eyes T 
Mrs. Graham has just said. *^ One feels now 
that it was a risk coming so far from the foun* 
tain-head of skill and learning. Poor Sir Her- 
bert I Minnie, if he should be ill, in danger, 
could you leave himt Is not your vow one 
from which nothing can absolve you, * In sick- 
ness and in health, till death us do part?' Oh I 
Minnie, Minnie, once more I say to you, do not 
leave your, husband, and trust humbly in God's 
Providence that all your trials — the trials which 
your own folly, your own madness, have caused 
you to pass through — will work together for 
your eventual good. 

^ Thou reed, o^er which the storm hath paased — 
Thou shaken with the wind 1' 

Be firm to do your duty now, and leave to God 
the future." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WHO ARE THE HUNTERS I 

" T HAVE no hesitation in saying that, if it 
■*■ hadn't been for those two first-rate nurses, 
especiallj the young one, at the cottage. Sir 
Herbert's chances of pulling through would 
have been much lessened. At one time, when 
the fever and local inflammation were at their 
highest, it was almost a case of touch-and-go 
whether the eyes had a chance left them, but 
that pretty creature, Mrs, Hunter, who really 
seemed to have in her the spirit and strength 
of three ordinary women, never flagged for a 
moment ; and upon my soul—" 

'' He ought to marry her for her pains," puts 
in Mr, Foxworth, a walking skeleton, poor fel- 
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low, who is more than half consoled for the 
conviction that his days are well-nigh numbered, 
by the certainty that there will shortly be a 
cessation, for Atm, of the sound of Mrs. Fox- 
worth's tongue. *^fle ought, and perhaps he 
wouldf only there comes the usual question in 
such cases, not of Dov i la donna f but Chi i la 
donna ? Even Sir Herbert Arundel, who, after 
all, has only himself to consult, would not be 
allowed by our mighty master, the World, to 
please himsel£" 

" And no one," pursues l)r. Field, a middle- 
aged, sensible man, to whom Madeira society 
had for a good many years been, both for bis 
skill as a doctor and his agreeableness as a 
companion, very greatly indebted — "no one 
seems to know anything about that pretty 
creature. *Are there any Hunters t' I heard 
Lady Prince say the other day — * I mean/ she 
said, when she saw that I looked amused, ' has 
anyone erer known a Hunter who was one of 
usf The question was evidently what is 
called a * poser,' but as everyone is perfectly 
well aware who Mrs. Graham is, and of the fact 
that both her sons died fighting for their coun- 
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try, tliat alone is a sufficient guarantee for her 
friend's respectability." 

^* Respectability I Yes, no one seems inclined 
to doubt tJiaty although thia nursing of a man of 
Arundel's age and appearance ^" 

" A blind man, and a dying 1" Dr. Field says 
impatiently; "and a more retiring, modest 
young woman J, for my part, never saw. How- 
ever, both she and her friend will not much 
longer give occasion for evil tongues to carp at 
them, for by the next mail they are positively 
leaving. Lord Carisbrook has begged hard for 
the privilege of seeing them safe to England in 
hta yacht, but they have refused, and I think 
wisely. Steam is more certain, and, according 
to Mrs. Graham, whom I look upon as a rigidly 
truthful woman, her young friend has import- 
ant business, which renders it advisable that 
her arrival in London should not be delayed." 

" And Sir Herbert, you say, purposes to leave 
Madeira in less than three weeks? All our 
best people to be deserting us so early is rather 
hard." 

"Sir Herbert would remain longer were it 
not for his eyes. This last attack of inflamma- 
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tion has complicated the case; and directly he is 
strong enough to undertake the voyag e " 

"He will follow Mrs, Hunter, and I hope 
make * the world ' furious by marrying her." 

"But, you forget one thing, the lady may 
possibly not be inclined to cast in her lot with 
his. She is very young — not more that twenty- 
two,Ifeel persuaded, andbeautifull By George!'' 
kissuig the tips of his fingers, steady man 
albeit he was, with an enthusiasm which was 
positively Gallic in its airy grace — " I have seen 
a good many lovely women in my day, but 
never one that came within a hundred miles of 
Mrs. Hunter." 

" But for all that," laughs Mr. Foxworth, as 
he walks away, "if I were a betting man, I 
should not like to lay much on the chances of 
this feir young widow, who does not appear to 
be overburdened with this world's wealth, 
refusing a good-looking fellow like Arundel, 
with eighteen thousand a year, and Glyn- 
gowan Court to boot.'.' 

"To say nothing of his title — an old and 
respected one. To be sure, as you say, there 
are advantages, but somehow I, who have seen 
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them not seldom when together, do not believe 
that Mrs. Hunter will ever, through Sir Her- 
bert's agency, be raised into a greater lady — I 
am speaking the world's language now — than 
she is at present." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



GOING AWAY. 



" TTOU know my hifltory— I have kept back 
■*• nothing from you — neither my fancied, 
boyish liking — ^for it was little more— for Ida 
Netterville, nor the matur^r, but — at least, so 
I now feel it to have been — ^imperfect love for 
the poor young creature whose misconduct, I 
am now quite willing to acknowledge, should 
be laid — in part, at least — at my door." 

"She was very young," Lilian, her voice 
trembling a little (for that the subject was a 
delicate one who will deny ?) began. " Young, 
and perhaps not very wise. Yet, how could she 
have left her children % Y(yn can make no ex- 
cuse, surely, for that cruel fault ?" 
"Nor do I, excepting in a trifling degree, for 
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the crime against myself which the unhappy 
giri committed. I left her too much alone; 
that is what my old friend, Ted Trefusis, and, 
indeed, what my own conscience has often told 
me was the case ; but then, on the other hand, 
seeing that she was tired of— bored with me — as 
indeed I had long since, aided by the eyes of 
one of the sharpest of her sex, suspected, what 
possible good was my hanging about the house 
likely to dor 

The above is a fragmentary portion. of a diar 
logue which, during his convalescence from the 
severe illness mentioned by Dr. Field in the last 
chapter. Sir Herbert Arundel and his friend, 
the so-called Mrs. Hunter, had held together. 

Very near unto death — ^his illness having 
been a severe bronchial attack — had the strong 
man been, and now, as he lay stretched almost 
at full length upon the lounging-chair which 
had been drawn towards the open window, now 
that the soft sunlight, playing between the 
swaying leaves of a grand banana-tree, upon 
the once muscular hand that rested on his knee, 
reviealed how great the loss of flesh had been, 
Lilian seemed, almost for the first time, to 
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fully realize how nearly orphaned had been the 
children of the sick man's love. 

For herself she had been, singular as it may 
seem, and excellent nurse as she had proved 
herself to be, more taken up with the eye 
malady, as it was likely to affect the patient's 
eventual powers of sight, than by the danger to 
Sir Herbert's life, which had been, for two days, 
imminent. The almost incessant remedial 
measures which Dr. Field, in order to subdue 
the high state of inflammation which had super- 
vened, prescribed for the relief of the blinded 
eyes, taxed poor Lilian's powers, both of nerves 
and frame, to the utmost. And all the while, 
the sufferer being frequently utterly unconsci- 
ous whose hand it was which so untiringly 
replaced the cooling lotions, and mitigated, in so 
far as human hand could do so, his pain, Lilian, 
terribly aware of conflicting feelings (one, at 
least, of which — ^the most frequently returning 
— was decidedly, in her own opinion, vile and 
selfish) took herself, when time and oppor- 
tunity permitted, severely to task for her great 
wickedness. 

She had (she could not deny to her own 
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conscience that so it was) been wicked enough 
to hope — momentarily, it is true — but still the 
wish had from* time to time acted the bad part of 
" parent to the thought" — that the father of her 
children, the man whom she was now conscious 
of loving with the full force of her passionate 
nature, might never see the light of day again I 
"How cruel of mel" "How desperately, 
vilely wicked I" she kept repeating to herself, 
as, with her tearful face buried in her hands, she, 
in her own pretty room at the cottage, sat, 
surrounded by dresses and other raiments laid 
ready for packing, and with the rather strongly- 
blowing March sea-breeze making wild confusion 
throughthe widely-opened window, amongst the 
lighter articles of costume that were scattered 
around. And '* Hope," kind, trusting, sanguine 
"Hope," advises me, knowing everything, to 
throw myself at his feet, and implore, after re- 
vealing all, his pardon ! Just as if there were 
the remotest chance in the world of his granting 
it 1 Why, he would hate me all the more for 
this fresh deception I He who is so proud him- 
self, so above such female artSf would think my 
sneaking here (I can imagine the very words 
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which he would ii8e),andobtaining,Tiiider another 
name, an influence over him and the children, 
as, to the last degree, a despicable trick. And," so 
ran the current of the poor soul's meditations, 
" even if Racy were, at the last, which I don't 
believe she ever would be, trt^ what would it 
then benefit me ? Whereas, if — ^but no, even, 
which would not be possible, for Herbert would 
never forsake his home duties, we were to be- 
take ourselves to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, some one, some Christian brother, or sis- 
ter, the latter probably, would be quite certain 
to, sooner or later, awake him up from his bless- 
ed state of ignorance ; and then, God help me I" 
rising languidly from her matting-covered rock- 
ing-chair, "the last condition of this woman 
would be even worse than the first." 

" The strangest thing to my thinking is, that 
Sir Herbert should never have recognised your 
voice. Not that there is anything peculiar in it, 
but still when two people have lived a good 
deal together " 

" But Herbert and I never did live much to- 
gether ; and then, think how long, more than 
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three whole years, we have been parted I Then, 
too, 1 am the last woman in the last place 
where he would naturally look for me ; and be- 
sides, I have heard it said — untruly, I daresay — 
that the loss of one sense changes sometimes the 
impressions which may have been made upon 
the others." • 

*' That sounds like nonsense," Mrs. Graham 
(whose head is very nearly at the bottom of a 
large sea-going packing-case) rejoins; adding 
to herself, as she slowly stretches up a back 
which is just beginning, and only just begin- 
ning, to feel the weight of years, " I wonder 
what will come of it in the end. I never saw a 
man more determined not to take *No' for 
answer ; and who can wonder at him, when the 

^ord is said BO very softly, andas if Yes,dear," 

calling to Lilian from an adjoining apartment, 
which she, the elder woman, has in the course 
of her reverie, entered, " I hear, and will follow 
you directly. Poor young mother 1 It is her 
last day, no wonder she wants to spend it with 
them. I dread to think how she will feel the 
parting with her darlings," and with a sigh (for 
.Mrs. Graham was one of those rare specimens 
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of either male or female friends who so 
thoroughly adopt the sorrows of those who con- 
fide in them, and appeal to their answering 
hearts for sympathy, that they never, either in 
appearance or in reality, grow tired of acting 
the part of listeners, the warm-hearted widow 
proceeded — ^her mind still occupied with the 
thought of how on the morrow she should com- 
fort LiKan— with the task which she had set 
herself to do. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** hope" preaches peace and patience. 

TIOR a time-— just as Mrs. Graham had ex- 
•*• pected woTild be the case — Lilian, after 
pressing her last kisses on the soft fresh cheeks 
of her little ones, sorrowed, to all appearance, 
as one who had no hope. There was a wild 
passion in her grief as she flung herself on her 
knees in the little ^^ state-room " which she 
shared with her friend, that almost alarmed that 
more placidly-constituted woman. Thick and 
fast came the sobs, and almost convulsively 
heaved the bosom that panted, ^^ even as the 
hart for the waterbrooks," for the children whom 
she had once (but then they had had no time — 
poor little two-months old specimens of humani- 
ty that they were — ^to twine themselves round 
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her heart^ringB) so recklesely, and in a fit of 
insane and passionate discontent^ deserted. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Graham, in her 
gentle, coaxing fashion, entreated the poor 
yonng mother to be calm. The answer to all 
her softljHBpoken reasonings was still the 
same: 

^'I shall never see them again I They are 
lost to me for ever. My pretty Blanche I My 
bold, tender-hearted boy 1" And then the tears, 
momentarily interrupted, would flow again, and 
Mrs. Graham, at her wit's end for a remedy, 
was thinking of rousing her friend from her in- 
dulgence in lamentation bya scolding, when a few 
words spoken by a rough seaman on deck, were 
caught by Lilian through the open bull's eye, 
and did her, as she afterwards confessed, " all 
the good in the world. 

" I hadn't no patience with the woman, not I. 
It were a kind o' tempting o' Providence — so 
it were ; she couldn't a' took on wusser if the 
man was dead/' 

They were common-place sentences enough, 
and uttered in the least sentimental of lingoa. The 
woman, too, of whom the bluff blue-jacket spoke, 

i2 
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was probably as unlike herself as one daughter 
of Eve can be to another; nevertheless, the main 
facts were the same. Story ^ the story of every- 
day life, repeats — even as history does — ^itself; 
and the poor soul, a steerage passenger, whose 
husband was laid up in a hospital, as Lilian 
afterwards heard, with a broken leg, was "carry- 
ing on" with probably very nearly as great an 
amount of rebellious lamentations as she had 
herself been guilty of. And that the doing so was 
rebellious and wrong, Lilian, after overhearing 
the old sailor's comments thereupon, confessed, 
not only to herself, but to her friend. The notion 
that they (her darlings) might have been sick 
or dead, and were instead living, happy things, 
came upon her in the light of a new and mighty 
joy ; and although she still longed for the wings 
of a dove to bear her to the loved ones, and 
though burning mother's tears would still, when 
in silence and alone, sometinies pour unchecked 
from her eyes, yet outwardly she was cheerful, 
and, when none around could hear, she would 
timidly, and on rare occasions, indulge in the 
whispered hope that Horatia Oascoigne, with 
whom her correspondence had gradually ceased. 
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(and "who," as the 'Christians' of the world said, 
" could blame her for not keeping it up?") mighty 
seeing that she was — at least so said report — 
out of health and spirits, act — at the eleventh 
hour— a friendly part. 

" If poor Cecil had but lived," Lilian would 
piteously say, " he would have forced her into 
doing her duty, even as he would honourably, 
and without any need oi forcing^ have done his." 

Mrs. Graham's little grimace of half-incredu- 
lity escaped her companion's notice, but when 
the former mildly began in answer, " Perhaps 
so, dear ; but one can't always answer for men, 
and the whole story is so singular," Lilian, 
as was seldom the case with her now, broke in 
impatiently : 

" You don't think so I There, yon don't be- 
lieve itl Well, I suppose I ought not to be 
surprised, and yet I did think—" 

" My darling Lilian, how can you be so fool- 
ish t 1 doubt nothing, 1 believe in you as I do 
in gospel truth, but you must — you ought to be 
prepared for want of faith in others ; and you 
have now no voice but this unprincipled wo- 
man'e to speak in your behalf." 
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Lilian is, during a few moments, silent, and 
then says, in a low tone, and almost solemnly, 

** The oath, or the word of even the worst 
and least reliable of persons, is, I believe, always 
accepted as truth when they know themselves 
to be dying." 

" Yes, but Miss Gascoigne is not dying — at 
least, we have no reason to fear that she is." 

" Fear ! Oh, Mrs. Hunter I dear Hope, you 
cannot imagine that her death would grieve me f 
Such a false, treacherous friend, such a " 

" Well, well, don't, dear, especially on this de- 
liciously calm Sunday evening — which, by the 
way, I hear the wise old sailors all declare is to 
be followed by a gale which will blow the hair off 
our heads — indulge in any more angry feelings 
towards our enemy. I am quite sure that I should 
not think Miss Gascoigne nice^ but I have a 
great pity for all old maids who hate the groove 
into which unkind fate has for life consigned 
them ; and when I used the word /«ar, I wished 
you to understand how awkward it would be if 
this one were to die and make no sign ; but — ^" 
suddenly changing the subject for one more in 
harmony with the scene and hour, she exclaimf 
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ed, ^* look at that glorious light ! I never^ in 
all my life before, have seen in the sky a red 
80 vivid I And the mariners say that it presage 
storm and tempest I Be it so ; in the mean- 
time, darling, let us enjoy the calm, and delight 
— as do, perhaps, those flying fish — ^in the crim- 
son glow that is spreading over the ocean, or as 
the wandering birds of passage who rest their 
worn wings on some tall ship's friendly rigging." 

"Yon mean," said Lilian gravely, "that I 
should be thankful for the sunny days — two 
months of them — which in that blessed island I 
have enjoyed." 

" Yes, my love, I do so mean it I You should 
count those days up amongst your most precious 
jewels. Although they are past, and may never 
perhaps, for you, be renewed, yet remember that 
you Jiavef after all your worse than folly, felt the 
joy of your children's kisses on your lips, and 
the touch of their small hands joined in prayer 
upon your knees. Your crimsom glow, your 
blissful rest — was this; and recollect, also, 
dear child, that though the storm, which even I 
can now see gathering in the west, may come, 
there is no reason for despair. The heart of 
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the hardest may be tamed that it may do mer- 
cifully, and the Penance which yon have under- 
gone may not have been endnred in vain. 

*• Through the wild wastes of the trackless air 
Birds have a guide, and shall we despair ? 
They over desert and deep haye passed, 
So may you reach a bright home at last !* " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

WHY DID SHE DO IT ? 

TT required all the bracing effects of Mrs. 
-*• Graham's counsels and presence to enable 
Lilian to bear bravely up against the sense of 
utter desolation which her arrival in England, 
and especially in London, caused her. That, 
to her, dreary brick and mortar desert — how 
cheerless, on that late March afternoon, with 
snow in default of friendliness in the air, and a 
sun that differed as much from a Madeira sun 
in glory as a " lime-light " does from a tallow 
candle, did the great city look to the returned 
traveller, whose interlude of sunny though 
anxious and troubled happiness had not, it is to 
be fea,red, produced quite the effect upon poor 
Lilian's mind and nerves that, according to 
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Mrs. Graham's dictam, it ought to have done. 

The sense of loneliness, after the delicious 
excitement which her deception — a deception 
which she had never at first intended should 
be carried so fer — ^had J)rocured for her, was 
terribly oppressive, and, but for Mrs. Graham's 
cheering companionship, and her own deter- 
mination—one in which she was strongly up- 
held by her friend — of insisting on an interview 
with Horatia Gascoigne, she would have sunk 
into a state of utter despondency. 

^^ Poor, friendless creature that I am I" she 
said, half to herself, the day after their arrival, 
while gazing hopelessly, out of the window 
of a small lodging in Elbury Street, at the 
clouds of March dust which were being driven 
wildly (for the equinoctial gales were having it 
all their own way with the elements) past the 
house, and round the corners. ^' When I think 
of the many who used to make much o^ and 
seem to care for me, and feel how all have 
abandoned and deserted the woman who is no 
longer * Lady Arundel,' I cannot help — whilst 
striving to utterly despise them — sorely pitying 
myself. It seems so hard, too, that I should 
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have 80 lost the courage which used to make 
me act and feel defiantly." 

" And a very unfortunate courage, dear, for 
a woman to possess (if you will forgive me for 
saying so) it was ; and as to your friends for- 
saking you, why, by your own account, /, the 
latest made of them all, am the only one to 
whom you have given your confidence. You 
cannot wonder, or, at least, you ought not to 
wonder, that, under the circumstances " 

^^A cold shoulder should be turned to me. 
Well, perhaps I ought not, but from what I saw 
ofMrs.Lyle '' 

" Sir Herbert's friend I You cannot wonder 
at her not taking up your cause." 

For a few minutes Lilian is silent ; her hands 
lie idly on her lap, and her beautiful, clear-cut 
profile is so turned towards the uninviting 
prospect outside that Mrs. Graham, although 
she from time to time glances up furtively from * 
her sewing-machine, can perceive on that fair 
face no sign — if there be one — of emotion. 

At last a few words, spoken hurriedly, and as 
though tears were in the voice, make themselves 
heard. 
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" 1 saw, in the newspaper which we bought 
at the station yesterday, that the Ulverstokes 
have come home, and oh I Hope, dear, they 
were so kind 1 And if I had only taken Eate — 
I mean Lady Ulverstoke's advice, how much 
better and happier I should have been I But I 
wouldn't listen to her. I fancied that I loved 
poor Cecil ; and Racy — oh 1 how could I believe 
in her as I did?— was always there to tempt 
me, and when once I was in her power, oh 1 what 
a thrall it was ! And yet how long it was before 
I the least saw through her I I think I must 
have been very stupid." 

** Or very trusting — a natural quality at 
eighteen." 

" But, dear Mrs. Graham, I want you to ad- 
vise me," Lilian, brimful of earnestness, and 
leaving her place for one by her friend's side, 
said. ** Do you think, from what I have told 
you of Lady Ulverstoke, that 1 could venture 
to go and see her ?" 

"My dear child, certainly not — that is, not 
without a full and entire explanation ; and even 
then " 

" Even then," sadly, " she might not consent. 
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Who but you, without a corroborating witness 
of my truth, " excepting, perhaps, poor Cecil's 
letters — they had great weight with you ^' 

*• Or rather would have bad, had weight been 
wanting." 

" Still, I say, who but you, so good and pure 
yourself, would have believed me t" 

** Many a woman, dear ; and amongst them, I 
feel little doubt, is Lady Ulverstoke. Still, if I 
were you, I would prefer trying first what can 
be done with Miss Gascoigne. Ton say that 
her mother has no influence over her t" 

** None whatever. The Birketts might have 
some, but how could I claim its exertion at 
their hands ? Into that neighbourhood," she 
continued, with almost passionate eagerness of 
asseveration, " I will never set my foot again 1 
Only think how my own family have treated me I 
So coldly I And there have been moments — such 
blank ones I— in my life, when I have longed and 
prayed, so wearily, fior even one kind word, 
one loving touch from those who might have/e/t 
how very desolate I was. K it had not been 
for Ruth " 

" And Mr. Trefusis, Lilian," a sudden thought 
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fltriking on the busy brain which, despite her 
own heartH9orrow8, was always at work for the 
friends in need who came to Colonel Graham's 
widow for counsel or for sympathy. « Lilian, 
you have always told me that your brother-in- 
law is a good man— charitable, tender, rights 
minded. He is also, you have said, Sir Her- 
bert's oldest friend. Could you not, now that 
Miss Gascoigne is out of health, and weaker, it 
is to be hoped, in spirit than, two years ago, 
you found her, arrange for him (Mr. Trefusis) to 
have an interview with her f He mi^ht talk to 
her of her duties as a Christian — might persuade, 
or even, if need were — and, in his place, / cer- 
tainly would — frighten her into telling the 
truth." 

Lilian shakes her head hopelessly. 

" He would do no good, I fear. Edgar Tre- 
fusis is the best of good clergyman ; but the 
man one has danced with, and laughed at, as 
Racy and I have danced with and laughed at 
Atm, rather makes it a case of not a clergy-^ 
man at all, so far as authority goes. Famili- 
arity breeds contempt, you know. Still, some 
other, and a more alarming-looking individual. 
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might, if she were really ill, work upon her. 
But, then, to what other than Mr. Trefiisis — 
and HuU would be difficult— oould I tell my 
taler 

" To none, perhaps. So, if you find that you 
yourself can effect nothing, my adrice is, to 
summon your brother-in-law to London ** 

" With Ruth I Dear Ruth, how I long to see 
her I Hope I Tou have, as usual, made me see 
everything in a better, brighter light ; and from 
my heart I thank you for it I I feel braver, too, 
than I did^n hour before, for this encounter." 

"You feel like Lady Arundel," smiled her 
friend — *• the Lady Arundel which I have tried 
to persuade you that you still are. Oh I child, 
child, what could have put that strange, that 
most unheard-of notion into your head f " 

**I believed he did not love me — ^that he 
wanted to be rid of me, and thought that if I 
could, without doing any injury ^" 

" Any injury ! Good heavens I I really have 
no- patience," putting up her work, " with such 
nonsense I And how the man could bring him- 
self to accept such a sacrifice " 
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*' Oh, but indeed, as I have before told you, 
the Bacrifice was his." 

*' Fudge and fiddlesticks, my dear I A good- 
looking, popular Earl's son is never what you 
call < sacrificed; It is the woman's frail little 
bark which, when it comes into collision with 
the world, goes down ; whilst his, the saucy, 
gallant craft, rides on " 

*'Till," quotes Lilian, with a shudder, and 
vdth a visible effort to choke back the tears that 
always, at any mention of death in battle, 
are too ready to render her voice treiyulous, 

*^ ^ They bear him on to a place of sleep, 
Narrow and cold and chill.* 

And now let us— or rather let wie, for I won't 
allow you to be quite my slave — ^be off to Eden 
Street. It is so early that, even it Racy's delicate 
health be made a pretext for saying ^ Not at 
home,' I may, by dint of perseverance, find mine 
enemy before the day closes. And I should like 
to have done and settled something before I lay 
my head again upon a sleepless pillow." 

" ' Anything rather than suspense.' So youth 
feels and says, but with added years there 
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comes, dear, a more patient waiting, a more 
trusting sense that even the ' suspense,' which is . 
so hard to bear, is for our good." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A VAIN APPEAL. 



A LTHOUGH Lilian came on foot, and unat- 
'^ tended by any liveried guardian, of regu- 
lation height, or otherwise, to throw a glamour 
over the eyes of Lady Mary's " page," yet that 
functionary, taken aback probably by the head 
erect, and pale, resolute face which poor Lilian, 
in order to conceal her real nervousness, had 
assumed, made a very bungling business of the 
duty — namely, that of saying *' not at home " to 
everyone but Lady Mellish — which had' been 
assigned to him. 

A " fresh " boy, and a " horribly stupid " one 
— such, at least, was Miss Racy's opinion of the 
well-meaning country lad who, with a more 
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than half suspicion that he was doing wrong, 
and would probably " catch it," asked, at the 
door of the little drawing-room, of the " pretty 
young lady " whose name he should say. 

"Never mind — open, please," the agitated 
voice replies ; and Eobert (heretofore " Bob," 
an importation from the wilder parts of ClifT- 
sbire, without more ado) obeys. 

** Fm very glad ! How good of you !" Racy, 
raising herself a little from the sofa on which 
she is extended, is beginning; but the next 
moment she discovers her mistake, and is mute. 
Lilian, on the contrary, after a cold kiss of 
greeting has been given and received, takes 
refuge in volubility. Drawing forward a low 
chair, and placing herself well within earshot of 
her former friend, she says, 

"I heard you were ill, or I should have 
written to say I was coming. Not being well, 
I was the more certain of finding you." 

Racy — who is, as her visitor at a glance can 
see, looking very thin and altered — feels not a 
little puzzled how to act. Lilian seems any- 
thing but humbled, and if Lady Mellish should 
come in (Lady Mellish, who has her own views 

k2 
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— views, in fact, upon " horsy" Jack, which Racy 
has not as yet had wit enough to fathom), how 
could she (Racy) in any way account for the 
presence, or repress the famiKarity of Miss 
Lilian Wynter. In a second this alarming idea 
darted through her brain, and before lier visi- 
tor had time to notice that a plot was hatching 
there, incubation was over, and the interesting 
invalid said, with the feeble voice of one who 
suffers, 

"You have certainly taken me by surprise, 
and," smelling nervously at a salts-bottle which 
lay within reach, "put me to no little incon- 
venience. " You must be aware, Lilian, that 
although it was a long while before I could 
quite bring myself to give up my old friend- 
ship " 

"Oh! please do not let us say anything 
more about that. There never was any real 
friendship on your side. I found that out long 
ago, when you refused to act the part of an 
honest woman." 

" An honest woman I T wonder that you, a 
divorced wife, can dare even to utter such 
words !" 
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" And I wonder !" excIaimB Lilian, who, like 
her hostess, is in something very nearly re- 
sembling a " passion," " that, in the room with 
you, I can ever remember that there is such a 
thing I But," forcing herself to be calm, " I did 
not come here, as you may suppose, to either 
call, or to be called, names. My object is to 
once more entreat of you to do your pai-t 
towards justifying me — in so far as I can be 
justified — from the (as the world thinks) de- 
served accusation that has been brought against 
me. I require of you. Racy, to solemnly, and as 
you shall answer at the dreadful day of judg- 
ment for the words which you have spoken here 
below, declare upon your oath and honour to Sir 
Herbert that I am not guilty of the crime for 
which he has put me away." 
• She pauses for a reply, which, after a second 
or two, comes in the shape of a laugh, which is 
decidedly a little hysterical in its character, and 
which is followed by words that stir poor Lilian's 
blood to fever-heat. 

•* Forgive me for laughing, but the joke is 
really too good. Fancy my taking such an extra- 
ordinary office upon myself," Racy, in her most 
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provoking tone, continues. " Why, even if I did 
— which it is too ridiculous to suppose that any 
one would do, declare you to be * chaste as 
snow, and cold as ice,' — are not those something 
like the words that were said to the woman 
who, notwithstanding her great virtue, was not 
to escape calumny I — what good on earth would 
it do you? Who in the wide world would 
believe me I People would say, ' There is this 
good-natured Racy Gascoigne quixotically sac- 
rificing herself, by vowing that from the moment 
her friend left Stoke Royal she was always en 

tiers with her and her lover " 

" And, Racy, you know that it was so — you 
know that, in my madness, you having per- 
suaded me that Sir Herbert regretted his mar- 
riage, despised my relations, and wished himself 
free again, I determined that, at any cost to 

myself " 

" And being madly in love with Cis " 

" I was not in love with him, Horatia ; and 
you know well that love for him had nothing 
to do with causing me to act that fool's 
most bitterly-repented-of part. Yes, you may 
sneer and look incredulous, but your own 
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conscience tells you that I speak the truth." 
" The truth 1 And who minds, pray, whether 
you do or not I And as to your motives, the 
world, my good Lilian, looks to facts, and tJiey^ 
in your case, are stubborn things. However, as 
I was going — when you began all this nonsen- 
sical palaver — to say, I am expecting a friend 
who, I am afraid (don't blame me for saying 
the disagreeable things which you bring upon 
yourself) would not like very much to meet you 

here, and therefore ^" 

"Therefore you would prefer my absence," 
Lilian, rising with not exactly quiet dignity 
from her chair, breaks in. « Nothing can be 
more natural ; but, before I go, I give you fair 
warning, Racy, that (xt last I have decided on 
fighting, as best I may, this battle out. Victory 
may not be to the weak — God is usually, it 
seems to me, for lea groa hataillons — nevertheless, 
as I possess some few shots," laughing lightly, 
and looking oh I so beautiful, as Lady Mellish, 
whose advent was, imfortunately at that critical 
moment, announced by Robert, afterwards con- 
fessed — "nevertheless, as I possess some few 
small shots in my locker, such as a letter or two 
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of yours, which perhaps you have forgotten, 
and all poor Cecil's, which are such as no man 
ever yet wrote to the woman whom he had 
ceased to respect, I shall, as I said before, enter 
on my defensive warfare. Once more, and in 
the presence of Lady Hellish, who, although she 
never liked me, /acknowledge to be a just wo- 
man, I ask the question, will you in this case do 
your duty T" 

Racy's sole reply to this passionate appeal 
was a look of scorn; and then addressing herself 
exclusively to her visitor, the expression of 
whose countenance, and the gathering away of 
whose draperies, was intended to, as plainly as 
possible, be a comment on the text that bids us 
beware of coming nigh to pitch, Miss Gascoigne 
allowed the poor divorcie^ to whom she had been 
indebted for so many acts of kindness, and in 
whose luxurious home she had been ever wel- 
come as a sister, to get herself, as best she could, 
from the room and from the house. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

LILIAN FINDS A TRUSTY ALLT. 

TlffRS. GRAHAM'S idiosyncrasy was cast in 
■"-*- far too hopeful a mould for Lilian's de- 
scription of her interview with her cirdevafU 
friend to have much effect in subduing the 
trustful spirit within her. 

" You see, my dear," she said, " that a woman 
who has acted so falsely as she has done, must 
have told such an infinity of fibs on her own 
account, that a good deal of moral courage is 
required to confess herself a liar." 

*'And I suppose that Racy has no moral 
courage," Lilian says, sadly. 

'* Neither moral courage nor principle; and 
therefore, being a heartless coward — strong 
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language, you will say, from one woman towards 
another whom she only knows by hearsay — she 
must be worked upon by fear. If you take my 
advice, dear Lilian, you will lose no time in 
calling in the aid of the Church — ^I mean, that 
you will make a friend, and an entire sharer in 
your secret, of your brother-in-law. If Mr. 
Trefasis be the man you describe him to be, you 
will not seek his help in vain." 

And Lilian, knowing well that Ruthie's hus- 
band, albeit he wa» Sir Herbert's friend, would 
not be likely to judge her over-harshly, followed 
Mrs. Graham's advice. And that not altogether 
in fear and trembling, for, in his enlarged Chris- 
tian charity, Mr.Trefusis was ever, in his dealings 
with his fellow-sinners, 

'' To their faults a little blind, 
And to their virtues ever kind/^ 

And so it was that, with this conviction to sup- 
port her, Lilian wrote him an urgent request to 
meet her in London. She had just returned, 
she told him frankly, from a long and secret 
voyage, and her anxiety to see him, and to ask 
his advice on matters connected with her former 
faults, was very great. She did not believe, so 
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Lilian wound up by saying, that he could bring 
himself to refuse the prayer of his dear Kuthie's 
sister, "Lilian Wynter." 

And in very truth he could not. Neither did 
he try. In his heart he had always been merciful 
to Lilian — had, as we know, stood, to the best 
of his powers and judgment, her friend, and if 
he had so far succumbed to the world's ordi- 
nances in such matters, as to decidedly forbid the 
admission of the erring one into the hallowed 
precincts of the parsonage, he nevertheless had 
more than once permitted his wife and Lilian to 
spend (unknown to " the world ") a few com- 
forting days (to both) together ; moreover, with 
the exception of the happy months passed by 
Lilian at Madeira — months during which she 
kept the place of her " retirement " a secret even 
from Ruth — a constant correspondence had been 
kept up between the sisters. 

Mrs. Graham, being a woman of infinite tact, 
took herself out of the way during the interview 
between Lilian and her brother-in-law, from 
which the excellent woman had talked and 
thought herself into hoping that so much good 
would spring. 
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Fortunately for the penitent, the Vicar was 
by no means an alarming person to. talk to, 
and Lilian, her confession of folly once begun, 
realised to her satisfaction the truth that the 
Vicar of Grangetree possessed, notwithstanding 
the ungainly length of his back, and one of those 
forbidding species of necks which are apt to 
remind one of an unnecessarily indignant turkey 
cock, a heart open as day to that description 
of melting charity (the charity which not only 
hopeth, but believeth all things) which was, in 
Lilian's case, an essential requisite in a listener. 
But even whilst believingly listening, Mr. Tre« 
fusis could not but confess that his surprise at 
conduct so unprecedented as that of his beauti- 
ful sister-in-law was great indeed ; nor could it 
be said to be in any degree lessened till after 
a conversation which immediately, upon his re- 
turn home, he held with deeply-gratified Ruth 
on the subject of Lilian's sins and follies. 

"Mr. North always talked," Ruth said, 
" about a strong tendency after her confinement, 
in Lilian's case, to hysteria. Sir Herbert, I re- 
member, would not hear of it — he was just the 
kind of man, as we all know, to resist the idea 
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of any defect, moral or physical or constitution- 
al, existing in any thing or person belonging to 
himself; but Lilian had, as we all noticed, fiillen 
into a state which, whether it could be classed 
as hysteria or not, was very unlike her usual 
one, and, if there should be any difficulty in 
persuading Sir Herbert " 

" My dear," Trefusis, who is walking thoughtful- 
ly backwards and forwards, but within speaking 
and hearing distance of his wife's work-table, 
says, " don't commit the folly of either fancying 
yourself^ or leading Lilian to fancy, that Sir 
Herbert will ever, without Miss Gascoigne's 
testimony, give credence to the fact of his wife's 
innocence. £ven with it, I more than doubt, 
knowing the man's character as I do ^" 

" But, Edgar, you have seen the letters — his, 
Colonel Palliser's I mean, and Miss Gascoigne's 
notes — surely they^ with all that poor Lilian 
would tell him, could hardly fail to make him 
feel sure that nothing very much worse than 
folly — the folly to which she was perhaps partly 
worked by a peculiar condition of nerves — can 
be laid to her charge." 

Qood Ruth I Good, especially in this, nam ^ 
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ly, that it was her nature to look up to her hus-^ 
band as to an unfailing oracle, from whose idic* 
turn there could be for her no appeal, but for 
all that so it was, she felt just a trifle impatient 
when, shaking his beginning-to-be-grizzled head, 
Mr. Trefusis still maintained his opinion that Sir 
Herbert would be hard to convince. 

" You see, Ruthie," he said kindly, " it is not 
only Arundel, but the world, whom Lilian has 
offended." 

"Oh, the world!" repeated Mrs. Trefusis, 
bitterly. ** How I do hate the world, and its 
cruel judgments upon small offenders! The 
great and the rich may sin ever so much, and 
the world is on its knees before them, but " 

"Who is uncharitable now," smiled the parson, 
adding, as he patted his wife's cheek, "The 
* world,' in spite of all you can say against it, 
is a very useful institution, and will be so as long 
as the proverb that ' prevention is better than 
cure,' remains an undisputed axiom. And now," 
taking out his watch, " if you want to save the 
post, you had better write your letter to Lilian, 
inviting her to come without delay to Grange- 
tree. I trust from my heart that her visit 
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may be for her the first step towards peace and 
rehabilitation." 

And whether it were or were not destined to 
be the first step towards what Edgar Trefusis 
had called by the name of rehabilitation, that 
move of Lilian's to her sister's home was cer- 
tainly the first towards the ^* peace which pass- 
eth all understanding ;" which — tossed about as 
poor Lilian had been by the sweeping winds of 
trouble — ^had never, till now, been, in even the 
least comprehensive meaning of the words, hers. 
She did not, however, remain many days at 
Grangetree. It had been at first a great joy to 
sit with dear Ruth's hands in hers, and to carry 
in her arms the bright, engaging little niece, 
who, though no baby beauty, was fully as dear 
to its parents as could have been the most ex- 
quisite of cherubs, but, after the first excite- 
ment, the first delightful sense of being with 
those of her own blood, who loved her, had 
subsided, the conviction that she was shunned 
by Edgars neighbours and parishioners be- 
came so painfully apparent to the sensitive 
watcher for slights, that Lilian decided on at 
once cutting short her stay. 
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** It is a case of Caesar's wife, dear Ruthie," 
she said, smiling through her tears, as the kind 
little woman urged her, with the tender caress- 
ingness which was among her characteristics, to 
remain^ for at least a few days longer, at the 
Vicarage. "A clergyman's wife, and a clergy- 
man's home, ought to be kept sacred from the 
appearance of evil." 

'* But you must not think, dearest, that I, or 
Edgar either, care the very least in the world 
about — about ourselves. If the people do not 
like us well enough to " 

** Touch pitch for your sakes. Eh, Ruthie?" 

^^ Oh I Lilian, how can you put it so? And when 
I tliink how good you €ure " 

** But I am not g^od, dear, and you never 
made a greater mistake than in saying so. 
Edgar has convinced me that every deception is 
more or less wicked. That going to Madeira, 
as I did, under a feigned name, was especially 
sinful, although/* very pitifully, ** it was only to 
see my children — my darling children T' clasp- 
ing her handsi and holding them as in an ecstasy 
of longing (which went straight to Ruth's 
sympathising he«rt) above her head. ** Shall I 
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ever see their precious little faces again t — ever 
be with them as their mother? Oh I Ruthie, 
you who have your little Dolly always near you, 
you cannot imagine what the yearning is to me I 
— ^what the eager agony of prayer to hold my 
treasures in my arms again I" 

It was thus that Lilian, duly performing the 
Penance which had been meted out to her, 
" mourned in her prayer," and pined for the little 
ones whom in an evil moment she had abandon- 
ed. Nor was it only with the children whom 
God had given her that she, with an eagerness 
which formed part of her passionate, impulsive 
nature, thirsted to be. Ever and always, in the 
lonely night-hours, no less than in the busy day, 
the man, who once had been, but was no longer 
(at least so said the law, but Lilian's conscience 
was her law, and that award was different) her 
husband, rose in his blind helplessness — the 
touching helplessness of a strong man — and 
seemed to appeal to her to come to him. 

She told herself, even as she averred to Ruth 
and Edgar, that all she desired was the pardon 
of him whom she had offended, and the thrice- 
blessed certainty that Sir Herbert believed in 

VOL. III. L 
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his heart that, of the one only edn for the com- 
mission of which it is lawful for a man to put 
away his wife, she had not been guUty ; but 
although (an unconscious self-deceiver) Lilian 
believed that to these precious boons her wishes 
and hopes were limited, yet she did, in reality, 
long in her inmost heart for far more than this. 
The love which had never, in truth, been— even 
in her maddest moments— extinct in her breast, 
had revived in perilous force, now that she was, 
in point of fact, as apart and separate from any 
connexion with, or relationship to, the object of 
her passionate devotion, as the most utter 
stranger whom he might chance to meet with 
in his daily walk ! 

And he had told her (a complication of which 
she had not even hinted either to her host or 
hostess) that he, with the whole force of his 
strong heart and soul, had grown to love her — 
to love her voice, the touch of her soft hand, 
and the ripple of her low, womanly laughter. 
It was not her beauty now that Herbert prized ; 
and before, when she had been a vain, self- 
willed girl, it had been — she could understand 
so well at last that so it was — onli/ the large, 
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languid eyes, the skin so satin-smooth, and the 
red lips, which often said such silly things, that 
had taken his fancy prisoner, and held it fast. 

The years which had passed since, at little 
more than eighteen, she had become the wife of 
a man who needed, even more than do the 
generality of husbands, a " companion " in the 
woman of his choice, had in their natural 
course ripened an intellect which was more un- 
tried than weak ; whilst the furnace of affliction 
through which she had passed had, even as 
doth the "hot blast" render stone-hard coal 
available for use^ melted out what was evil, and 
caused to be very precious that which, in Lilian's 
character. Nature had made good. Sir Herbert 
— a man, as we already know, to whom the 
society of educated women was one of the 
necessities of existence — very speedily dis- 
covered, in the young widow whom the male 
invalids of his acquaintance pronounced to be 
of such rare and queenly beauty, mental quali- 
ties, as well as pleasant conversational powers, 
which brightened up for him many an hour 
which would otherwise have dragged wearily 
away. Can we wonder, then, that, detecting, 

l2 
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as be thought he did, a Bomething sympathetic 
in Mrs. Hunter's low-toned voice, and a slight 
lingering in his of the hand which was so often 
used, and ever so prompt to guide the blind 
man's footsteps. Sir Herbert, without much de* 
liberation on the prudence of the plan, and cer- 
tainly without dreaming of the preliminary 
queries which with men of his age and position 
are not usually so entirely set aside, made an 
offer of his hand and heart to the lady who had 
been so kind (it was thus that he wrote of Mrs. 
Hunter to his sisters) and attentive both to 
himself and his children. 

It was now the end of March, and, as Sir 
Herbert was expected home in less than a fort- 
night, Lilian was growing very nervous. Mr. 
Trefiisis, afraid of buoyipg her up with delusive 
hopes, was apparently even less sanguine as to 
any ultimate success than he really was. 

" You must remember, my dear Lilian," he 
said, as together they travelled up to London, 
it having been decided that the Vicar of Grange- 
tree should at once bring his priestly influ- 
ence to bear upon selfish, cruel Racy — "you 
must remember that Arundel is a man very 
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tenacious of his own opinion ; and when I saw 
him last, I could not help fancying that a drop 
of bitterness — not more, for he is beautiftiUy 
patient — had diffused itself, poor fellow, into 
his character." 

"He was very gentle always at Madeira," 
murmured Lilian ; and then, conscious that she 
was blushing, she added, whilst affecting to 
busy herself with the blind (for the sun was 
shining in) of the carriage window — " It was 
certainly strange that he should have had no 
suspicion that it was 1 who so often read and 
talked to him. How completely," with a deep 
sigh, " he must have forgotten me !" 

'* I suspect that three years have rather 
altered your tone of voice," said her companion, 
as he opened his newspaper; "and then, the 
utter unlikelihood of your being there 1 It 
wasn't right, Lilian, and I'm sorry you did it. 
Men hate shams and tricks as they do poison ;" 
and having so said, Edgar Trefusis, either not 
perfectly realising, or for the moment forgetting 
the seiisitive nature with which he had to do, 
was soon immersed in a (to him) highly inter- 
esting leading article, whilst Lilian, sitting far* 
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back in her corner, was doing her best to sub- 
due the sorrowful emotion which his unthinking 
words had called up. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

RACY REFUSES TO DO HER DUTY. 

TT happened that Sir Chisholm Fawcett the 
-■- eminent surgeon, who had been attending 
Miss Gascoigne during her indisposition, and 
was engaged to perform the operation which the 
" faculty " deemed necessary for the effecting of 
her entire recovery, was an old and much es- 
teemed acquaintance of Mrs. Graham's. She 
had, at the period when he held a medical staff 
appointment in the Crimea, been summoned to the 
seat of war, in order to attend what proved to 
be the death-bed of her last remaining son. In- 
timacy is of quick growth, when its birth has 
taken place in scenes of sorrow and of pain. It 
is often owing to the very slightest of conven- . 
tional rules (slight, yet nevertheless powerAiI 
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for its purpose as the horse-hair which has landed 
a salmon) — that friendships which might have 
been productive of lifelong good have not been 
formed. A certain amount of repellentness (if 
I may be allowed to coin the word) in manner, 
is by many excellent as well as warm-hearted 
people considered to be, at the commencement 
of acquaintanceship, absolutely necessary. To 
the majority of our countrymen, and eke coun- 
trywomen, indeed, such a manner is, I think, a 
natural growth either of shyness, exclusiveness, 
or pride. We are apt, too, to be so fdlly occu- 
pied with ourselves, and with the impression 
which our ^^ manner " may be calculated to pro- 
duce upon our new acquaintance, that the stiff- 
ness which frequently stands in the way of a 
second, and possibly a more degourdUsant (to 
borrow a rather expressive French word) inter- 
view — ^is tolerably certain to be, on both sides, 
discernible. That there are many delightful 
exceptions to a rule (one, indeed, on which it 
is hardly excusable to have xligressed) we all, 
let us hope, know. 

And amongst these exceptions, Mrs. Graham 
might, I think, in her mature age, and tried, as 
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she had been, in the furnace of affliction, be 
counted. A widow, and childless, with nothing 
(in this life) as regarded herself^ either to gain 
or lose, " society" held over her no power, and 
therefore to play the small part in it, of assuming 
a "manner" which was foreign to her nature, had 
ceased to be a necessity of existence. In the 
hospital ward at Scutari, and by the grave of 
her once light-hearted, handsome boy, Mary 
Graham left all that remained to her of worldly 
ambition, and what we may call the vanities of 
life ; but her heart, sorely crushed and wounded 

though it had been, was still (a fact which 

• 

kindly time made at length apparent) warm ; 
and as her purse — albeit she was far from being 
a rich woman — was not so badly filled but that 
she could sometimes enjoy the pleasure of doing 
good, it followed that even before the worthy 
woman had seen and learned to dearly love poor 
Lilian Wynter, she had made the discovery that 
life held still for her, not only its interests, but 
its duties. 

It was in the hope of furthering — should it, by 
some rare chance, prove to be in her power to 
do so — the projects which Mr. Trefusis had set 
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on foot, that Mrs. Graham called one forenoon 
on her old acquaintance Sir Chisholm, and, 
knowing him to be loyal to the back-bone, con- 
siderably surprised him by the narrative in full 
of Racy Gascoigne's history, in so far as it was 
mixed up with that of the divorced Lady 
Arundel. 

" And," she, after debating on Racy's repeated 
refusals to act rightly^ said, " there really is not, 
you say, the slightest danger in the operation!" 

" None whatever. It is painful, so we must 
have recourse to chloroform, and as Miss Gas- 
coigne, or rather Lady Mary, does not appear to 
have any maid-servant who could be given up 
to the work, I have recommended them, as, 
after the excision of the tumour, there will be 
at least a fortnight of entire helplessness, to 
engage a nurse. Regarding what you have 
told me, I feel quite persuaded that she will 
never be induced — if she has lied, which appears 
highly probably — to own her fault. My acquaint- 
ance with Miss Gascoigne is very recent, but 
from what I have seen of her character I should 
say that, even for a woman, she possesses a fine 
average obstinacy of character; while, unlike 
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most women whom I have come across, she is 
entirely absorbed in her own (to me) highly un- 
interesting self." 

"But, Sir Chisholm," persevered the great 
man's visitor, "is there not the possibility of 
fi*ightening her into confession ? And then you 
might perhaps say something to persuade her 
to act rightly. The most selfish person, believ- 
ing herself to be in danger of death ^" 

"But Miss Gascoigne is not in danger of 
death, or likely (during this illness, at least) to 
be so; therefore you may put it out of your 
head that she can be worked upon in that way. 
It is unfortunate, perhaps," he added, a little 
ironically, " but so it is." 

After some further but not very lengthened 
discussion of the subject, Mrs. Graham took 
her leave, gladdening her way, as she walked 
homewards, with the thought that on that 
very evening Mr.Trefusiswas to bring back his 
sister-in-law from Grangetree. They were not 
due till late in the evening, and, on the follow- 
ing day, Edgar intended, he being an old ac- 
quaintance of the Gascoignes, to pay an after- 
noon visit to Lady Mary. 
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" I shall make my way in somehow," lie had 
said to Ruth ; ^^ and when I am in, sick or not 
sick, 1 shall not spare Miss Racy. I never 
doubted that she was as much in love with 
Arundel as a woman of her nature and consti- 
tution can be. If he hadn't been the sort of 
fellow he is— chivalrous, you know, about wo- 
men, and not in the least vain — ^he would have 
seen it too. Now, to be in love with a man is 
one thing, but to plot, first to get a silly girl to 
commit herself with a lover, and then to help 
her — knowing, as she must have known, that 
Lilian, after her confinement and all, was 
worked up to be anything but in her sober 
senses — ^was downright wickedness." 

" And then," Ruth said, " the cruelty of not 
setting her right with her husband when she 
could have done so !" 

^'Ahl that may be, and I feel certain is, 
simply a case of selfish cowardice. Miss Gas- 
coigne must see by this time that, divorced and 
free as he is, Arundel has no intention what- 
ever of marrying her; and besides, she probably 
satisfies her conscience by the reflection — a 
not altogether unreasonable one, I fear — ^that. 
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even were she to make the eflfort, Sir Herbert 
could not be brought to believe a story so im- 
probable." 

It was with these not very sanguine hopes, 
and an extreme dislike to the task he had un- 
dertaken, rendering his not usually over-cheer- 
ful countenance still more cloudy than usual, 
that Mr. Trefusis rang at Lady Mary's door ; 
and on asking if her ladyship was at home, 
was immediately admitted. 

It was a sleety; disagreeable March afternoon, 
and both ladies — the younger being, as. usual, 
in a reclining posture on the Bota, — were in the 
cosy little room, in readiness to receive 
visitors. 

" When did you come to town f You bring 
quite a whiff of country air with you," said cor- 
dial Lady Mary, as she shook hands with her 
visitor. "And how is Mrs. Trefusis and the 
baby t We hear about you, you know, some- 
times, from your brother Ernest ; but he is get- 
ting to be such a great man, that we don't 
see him quite so often as we used to do." 

" If by great you mean busy," said matter-of- 
fact Edgar, " 1 can follow you. Ernest is a 
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good lawyer, and likes his work. I was oon- 
STilting him this morniDg on rather a new and 
difficult case— that of a divorced wife— divorced 
unjustly, 1 ought to say — ^who at the time when 
the suit was in progress refused either to plead 
or to bring forward any evidence, though she 
might have produced plenty, in proof of her in- 
nocence." 

" What an intensely silly woman ! — that is to 
say, if she wished to have the world's opinion 
in her favour. Perhaps, though — such things 
have happened, I believe — she wanted tb be rid 
of her husband, and did not care what people 
thought of her." 

Very sad and silent sat poor Lady Mary, 
whilst the reckless daughter, over whom she 
had so early lost all maternal control, uttered 
this flighty speech. That Mr. Trefusis was 
speaking of his wife's sister neither of the 
women doubted, but it was only by the bolder 
of the two that his real meaning was either 
known or suspected. 

Edgar Trefusis went on : 

"The subject of my questioning (Ernest's 
being not a bad opinion in such matters) 
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amounted to this/' and as he spoke the Vicar 
leant forward in bis chair towards Bacj, and 
his neck appeared, as it stretched itself beyond 
the limits of its white neckcloth, to assume very 
portentous dimensions, ^can a woman, under 
such circumstances — a woman, I mean, who 
has changed her mind, and is desirous, having 
returned to her sober senses, to prove herself 
what she is, namely, innocent — move for a new 
trial!" 

" And the reply !" asked Racy, quickly ; and 
the tones of her voice, together with the visible 
trembling of her hands, would have at once be- 
trayed to a woman that the. subject was one of 
vital importance to herself. Not being one of 
the craftier sex, and, moreover, not possessing 
the advantage — if it be one — to a man, of being 
much experienced in woman's ways and (to 
speak leniently) weaknesses, the nervousness 
which both Racy's voice and manner betrayed, 
escaped the notice of the Vicar. His answer, 
nevertheless, was — seeing that the heart of her 
whom he was striving to circumvent had begun 
to fail her for fear — ^not calculated to put her at 
her ease. 
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^'Ernest has promised to think it over, 
and look out for precedents without an hour's 
delay. He seemed not without hope that this 
foolish youDg woman may, if she does not 
shrink from publicity " 

What he was about to add remained un- 
spoken, for at that juncture Lady Mary was 
summoned from the room, and Mr. Trefusis, 
taking advantage of her absence, rose from 
his seat, and no longer '< speaking in para- 
bles " of the " foolish young woman," in whose 
fate he professed to be so deeply interested, 
said, almost standing over Bacy's prostrate 
form, whilst, with one stiff lengthy arm, he 
rested his hand on the table, 

*^ You quite understand, I am sure, Miss Gas- 
coigne, who it is that we have been speaking of. 
Till eight days ago I, with the rest of the world, 
believed my sister-in-law to be a guilty as well 
as a deeply-to-be-pitied woman. Now I know 
her to be innocent -" 

Racy interrupts him with a laugh. 

" Well, really," she says gaily — for as a collo- 
quial foe she entertains less fear than is per- 
haps altogether wise of her clerical visitor — 
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'* you are the most delightful friend I So tho- 
rough I I don't say that you may not be right, 
but the idea of your knowing anything of that 
kind I Ha I ha I you must excuse my laughing. 
I don't often, for," lowering her voice to a plaint- 
ive tone, " I am frequently in great suffering, 
and the doctors have recommended an operation, 
which may be fatal ; and therefore, as you may 
suppose, my spirits are not apt to be particu- 
larly high." 

Now, if Miss Racy made this decidedly high- 
coloured statement in the hope that it would in 
any degree tend to rid her of the black incubus 

■ 

which was bending over the couch, she was 
mistaken. At the words ^' may be fatal," the 
clergyman swooped, swift as a hungry bird, at 
the chance held out, and, in his most impressive 
voice, said, 

'^ Then, Miss Gascoigne, if you have reason to 
fear that very soon your life may be required of 
you, surely you will not incur the chance of 
being called hence without having done such jus- 
tice as lies in your power, to the woman whom 
you know to be in one respect sinless — the wo- 
man who was once your friend, and who has so 
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often and liidierto Ynixify pnyed yoa to bear 
teatunonyin her &Toar.* 

Before replying to tbia exordiiim, Bacy con- 
trired, with a munmire d ^ I b^ yonr pardon — 
I like air ao mndi — p^bape yoa would kindly 
open the least crack — thanka, that will do," 
to get rid, for the moment, of ibe oppreasively 
near neigfabonrfaood of her qneationer. They 
were in the back drawing-room, ao that ** the 
least crack " of the window let in nothing bat a 
few extra ** blacks." Noise there was none to 
speak o^ till snch time as the cats woke np, in 
those little looked-ont-apon regions; bat, al- 
beit, she had pat off the evil moment, an an- 
swer, of some kind or other, Racy felt that she 
mast, to this persevering gentleman, give; 
therefore she said,' meekly enoagh to all appear- 
ance, 

^^ I am afraid there is very little that / could 
say in poor Lilian's favour; and that little 
would, I fear, not go far with Sir Herbert. 
Lilian's conduct, previous to her marriage ** 

" Of th«it, if you please, we will say nothing. 
My object is to conjure you, by all your hopes 
of pardon and of happiness h^eafber, to bear 
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truthful witness for the woman over whom you 
have so long cruelly tyrannised. I am deter«- 
mined " 

'* Mr. Trefusis," broke in Racy, glad, perhaps, 
that by his outburst of temper she was enabled 
to cut short a dialogue that was becoming as 
embarrassing as it was unpleasant, ^' I cannot 
allow even a clergyman to speak to me in this 
tone. Living so much out of the world as you 
do, I can excuse, in some degree, the vehe- 
mence of your language ; but both as a lady and 
an invalid I object, not only to its repetition, 
but to any recurrence to a subject which is in 
every respect objectionable." 

" Then,'* persisted Edgar Trefusis, " I am to 
understand that you positively refuse to make 
the statements required of you ?" 

" I have already said," replied Racy, haughti- 
ly, " that the subject is one on which I decline 
ever again to speak." 

After this, there was clearly nothing, save to 
take his leave, for the well-meaning mediator to 
do. He was far from happy as he trod the 
pavement homewards ; but inasmuch as on his 
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consdence lay no weight of sin, the woman 
whom he left behind was incomparably more 
wretched in her mind than he. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

" A LINE MUST BE DRAWN." 

A LTHOUGH he was certainly no longer 
-^ what may be called a young man, for he 
bad passed bis fortieth birthday (that very un- 
mistakably-marked ^' footprint on the sands of 
time " which women, still more than men, are 
apt to view with nearly as much distaste as did 
Robinson Crusoe the impress of the " sole" which 
told of unwelcome visitants to his isle), yet 
Herbert Arundel " carried " his years so well 
that, even with the something of a worn and 
helpless look which the best-borne blindness 
gives, he did not look his age. And now, to 
add — ^for it did add to the decidedly tincfer-forty 
air which was the impression which Sir Her- 
bert's appearance made upon the world in gene- 
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ral, there was the, to him, delightful circum- 
stance that he was in love — in love, and hap- 
pily in love 1 Happily 1 — in that there was just 
«o much of uncertainty, with regard to ultimate 
success, as gave zest and interest to the affair ; 
whilst, in his heart of hearts, a delicious con- 
viction that his love was not nnreturned, had 
taken root and flourished. 

And now, with the full intention of prosecut- 
ing his suit to the utmost, this man of mature 
age, whose first matrimonial venture had come 
to such disastrous shipwreck, was on his way 
back to England, with, in his pocke1>-book, Mrs. 
Graham's address — that excellent Mrs. Graham, 
who had bid him— bless her for ever for the 
words — hope against hope, and had, ere she and 
that sweet friend of hers, left the island, whis- 
pered the consoling words which, as he leant 
over the ship's bulwarks, with his sightless 
eyes fixed, as the vessel steamed rapidly home- 
wards, on the " glad waters " of the broad 
Atlantic, given such a roseate colouring to some 
of the reveries in which — ^as the lady-passengers 
especially were given to notice — the handsome 
widowed baronet was so often wrapped. 
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That they, the reveries, were varied by others 
of very sombre character, few of those who 
knew, and not a few indeed of those who were 
ignorant of the peculiar circumstances in which 
Sir Herbert Arundel, rich and prosperous as to * 
some he seemed, was placed, could doubt. He 
was blind I One of the most terrible visitations 
with which God afflicts his creatures had fallen 
upon him ; and it might be that this affliction 
would not be — ^for so report had whispered — 
but for a season; for the case was a compli- 
cated one, and the united skill of the " faculty " 
might not be able — the days of miracles being 
over— to restore the precious gift of sight to 
Sir Herbert Arundel. 

In the meantime, full of impatience to solve 
bis doubts, and put a period to the suspense 
which human nature is apt to bear so ill, he is 
eagerly counting the days, and almost the hours, 
which must perforce elapse ere the land of 
England can be sighted. As the sun rapidly 
loses its warming power, and the bleak March 
wind, blowing straight from home, warns the 
shivering passengers that they have in melan- 
choly truth left " the confounded blue skies " of 
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Madeira behind them, the faithful Blake, mind- 
ful of the doctor's injunctions, wraps an otter- 
skin cloak round his master's chest and shoul- 
ders, saying, at the same time, with the respect- 
ful familiarity of an intelligent and well-tried 
servant, 

" This ain't just like the weather you've been 
used to, Sir Herbert ; and the doctor he was 
dead against the east wind " 

"And the east wind is dead against us, 
Blake," Sir Herbert, with his pleasant smile, 
put in. " We are six knots short by the reckon- 
ing to-day, and if the wind doesn^t change, we 
shall not be in Southampton Water till Tuesday 
morning;" and, having so said, Sir Herbert, dis- 
regarding Blake's sensible advice that he would, 
whilst the wind blew so fresh, take refuge from 
the cold, below, settled himself in his favourite 
position under the slight shelter of the weather- 
bulwark, and there, with periodical interrup- 
tions from Blanchie, who, escaping from her 
nurse, would throw herself, with a gladsome 
shout, into "dadsie's" arms, he gave him- 
self up, as usual, to ^' dreams and yearnings 
sweet," 
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*^ The lunatic, the bver, and the poet 
Being of imagination all compact/* 

A more lovely spot of earth— of its kind, and 
take it for all in all — than that which went by 
the name of Glyngowan, and of which Sir Her- " 
bert Arundel was the owner, could scarcely, 
throughout the length and breadth of England, 
be found. The house was neither a large nor 
an imposing-looking one ; neither did it stand 
high, and look down frowningly on those who 
approached it ; but, on the contrary, the front- 
age of four gables, one of which was covered al- 
most to the roof with clustering ivy, and the 
other with Virginian creeper, gave to Glyn- 
gowan Place more the character of one of those 
" blessed homes " of England of which the poet 
speaks, than of the " stately ones " where the 
deer across the greensward bound, and where 
ancestral trees, of an age unguessed at even by 
the " oldest inhabitant," spread their giant arms 
each over its own broad area of soft turf and 
fragrant bracken. 

Situated in a wild, heathery country — a coun- 
try, too, where the Scotch fir seems to be in- 
digenous, so persistently does it everywhere 
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crop up — Glyngowan, with its varieties of trees 
both evergreen and deciduous, its soft yielding 
turf, and the pretty brawling brooks which 
twist and wind about its shrubberies, is as an 
oasis of prettiness in the heath-covered desert 
of a more darkly-tinted landscape. 

There are two principal approaches to the 
house. The one along a gentle slope, turf- 
covered, and only used for equestrian and 
pedestrian visitors, that leads between, not rows 
of fine old trees, for this " approach " is never 
called an avenue, but between mosses and 
tufta^ and occasionally " monarchs of the wood," 
which stand forth in lonely grandeur, and some 
with " high top bald with grey antiquity," to 
the west front of the house. The traveller 
who makes his advent in a carriage must do so 
by a rather steep road, which, in quite a legiti- 
mate manner, brings him past the lodge that 
stands within a stone's-throw of Glynholme 
(in every-day parlance pronounced Glynneam) 
Vicarage and Church. After journeying some 
five miles from the nearest railway-station, over 
a tract which has little besides its air of wild- 
ness to recommend it, there is, to most visi- 
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tors to Glynholme, something very soothing and 
attractive in the sheltering greenness of the 
shrubberiesy and the twitter of the birds, which 
year after year build their nests, and bring 
forth their callow young, in that leafy and un- 
disturbed Elysium. 

During the past three years — from the date, 
in fact, of Sir Herbert's recovered freedom — 
his sister Lady Hellish had resumed her place, 
as " lady of the house," in her brother's estab- 
lishment. Now that an heir was born to the 
family, she was no longer distracted by any 
conflicting wishes— wishes which had at one 
time slightly interfered with her own very 
natural desire to retain, without disturbance, 
her comfortable quarters— regarding Sir Her- 
bert's future as a possible " family man." 

" Happily," as she had said to Lady Alfred, 
'* all that is over. Bertie has tried the sort of 
thing, and didn't find it answer. There's a 
boy, so there is no chance of the estate going to 
that odious Dillwyn Arundel." 

" But there's only one," suggested Lady Al- 
fred, "and there are," counting on her thin, much- 
be*ringed fingers (poor woman I she would have 
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been so nmcli fitter and happier had a ^ boj" 
beoi cm Acr li^ teasiDg for stories, and cram- 
|dingh«rlinBey dreas) — ^*^and there are whooping^- 
oongfa, and meaaleBy and scarlet-feTer, and ^" 

** Oh I for goodness sake, Bhindie, don't go 
on. / had bat two, and, thank God I the/re 
both aHve and welL We needn't anticipate 
nusfortones, and, as I was saying, poor Bertie 
has had enough of matrimony. That horrid 
girl I I declare, good as Mrs. Trefbsis is, I 
almost feel sometimes as if I eouldnt like her, 
beoanae she is Lilian Wynter's sister." 

*^ I wonder what has become of her ?" said 
Lady Blanche. ^They never speak of her at 
Wheathill, and I think the Wynters so right 
never to have her there. By-the-way, I heard 
lately that the Ulverstokes are coming home. 
Only fenoy I after being away so long I" 

**A11 the more natural that they shotdd be 
coming home at last. Lady Ulverstoke's face 
will be redder than ever after the wild hunting 
life that they seem to have been living." 

'* She was always like a Pawnee Indian. I 
wonder" (Lady Alfred was great at wondering) 
'* whether she will take any notice of Lilian 
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Wyntert They used to be such desperate 
fnends, and the Ulverstokes are just the kind 
of people to set public opinion at defiance." 

But to the possibility of the Countess^ who, 
though not rich, had always, as a Countess, 
held her own, so far forgetting what was due 
to herself and her position as to in the slightest 
degree countenance such a ^* person" as Sir 
Herbert's divorced wife, Lady Mellish would not 
listen for a moment. 

** There is a line which must be drawn," she, 
with much austerity (for Lady Mellish's per- 
sonal appearance had never been of the kind 
which puts its possessor greatly in danger of 
temptation at the hands of the wicked and de- 
signing of the other sex) rejoined — ^ a line must 
be drawn ; and Lady Ulverstoke would as soon 
think of associating with a person of that de- 
scription as with a — well, as with any other 
good-for-nothing womatti." 

This conversation had taken place about a 
week previous to Sir Herbert's expected re- 
turn. The Dean and his wife had been spend- 
ing a few days at Glyngowan, and a good deal 
had naturally, during the visit, been said on the 
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subject of " Bertie's " health, his eyes, " poor 
dear fellow," and his plans for the future. 
Though they were his next of kin, and albeit 
the tone and manner adopted by each and all 
was one of commiseration, not one of the three 
cared much in reality for the man whose bread 
they were eating, and of whose high and gener- 
ous qualities it would be hard to say too much 
in praise ; but inasmuch as he was the head of 
the house, and as Dillwyn Arundel (should 
"anything happen" both to baby Bertie and 
his papa) would be in every respect a \vretched 
substitute for the present owner of grand old 
Glyngowan, the lives of both father and son 
were precious to that father's guests. 

Gina Mellish had by this time nearly reached 
her twentieth year, and, only daughter though 
she was, her mamma had more than begun to 
be a little impatient with the poor girl in that 
no one had as yet come* either to ** marry or to 
woo " her. Numberless were the causes assign- 
ed in her own mind by Lady Mellish for this 
unsatisfactory state of things, but the reason to 
which she the most frequently, and with the 
greatest degree of comfort, turned, was the 
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absence, Sir Herbert having been so little, since 
Gina came out, with what Lady Mellish called 
" his family," of a " man " who " belonged " to 
them. 

** There is nothing on earth," Lady Mellish 
would say, " that makes a pack of women look 
so forlorn as being all women; and directly 
a man begins to think that he is wanted — 
Amen I A girl may be ever so fair, but she 
won't be fair for him." 

After this misapplied quotation, which rather 
amused the better-instructed-in-poetical-allusions 
daughter. Lady Mellish devoted a good deal of 
time to the consideration of how best, after her 
brother's return, she could, with the object in 
view of marrying Geraldine, utilize his exist- 
ence. Of course he would, whether the " opera- 
tion " succeeded or not, be in London during the 
season, and, equally as a matter of course, she 
and Gina would take up their quarters in Lupus 
Orescent. Now that so long a time had elapsed 
— this was what her ladyship said to herself — 
since Lilian Wynter had brought disgrace upon 
the family, everything would of course go on as 
if nothing had happened. There would be din- 
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ner-parties, whether Bertie, poor fellow, re- 
covered his sight or not ; and when Jack Gas- 
coigne — who, after all, had not much more, she 
believed, than two thousand a-year to spend — 
saw there were other men coming about Oina, 
why (and perhaps she could do no better) there 
would be more chance of his coming to the point. 
Her ruminations had, on the very day when 
Sir Herbert was expected to arrive at South- 
ampton, arrived at this climax, when, in- 
stinctively glancing from her favourite sofa in 
the direction of the oriel-window where Gina, 
busy with her drawing, was seated, she could 
not, with all her maternal partiality brought to 
bear on the question, but own to herself that in 
her *^ darling girl's " case it was not quite un- 
necessary to call to mind certain proverbs 
which warn us feeble mortals of the facts that 
" to be good is better than to be pretty ;" that 
** beauty is only skin-deep," &c. &c. The trutli 
was that Gina had not (although, to all appear- 
ance, her mother had ignored that so it was) 
fulfilled the promise of her youth. She was not, 
excepting on very rare occasions, even tolerably 
good-looking ; and yet her features were not ill- 
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formed. She had a prettyish mouth, plenty of 
sufficiently well-coloured hair, and rather a 
piquant little nose. But then (ah I those thens I 
they are almost as fatal as the " buts") the nose 
was apt, especially after meals, to grow a trifle 
reddish, the cheeks were pale, and, as for her 
eyes ! there 'was, unfortunately, nothing for 
either their owner, or anyone else, to make of 
the round, inexpressive orbs which, in childhood, 
had been pronounced so full of charm. 

^' She has a tolerable figure, and that is all," 
Lady Mellish, after sharply telling poor Gina to 
hold up her head, said to herself. 

But in this secret expression of opinion her 
ladyship was utterly in the wrong, for Gina 
possessed a warmth of heart, and an unselfish- 
ness of nature, which would alone have consti- 
tuted her a wifely jewel. She had been de- 
votedly attached to her uncle's wife, and still 
(for Gina held strong opinions of her own) joined 
the name of that fallen and despised young 
woman with that of "Uncle Bertie" in her 
daily prayers. Of this piece of profanity and 
indecorum Lady Mellish, however, knew no- 
thing. Geraldine was not one of those young 
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women who prate about themselves or their 
feelings. Some of the latter laj, perhaps, too 
deep for words. However that may be, she 
certainly kept them to herself. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

LADY HELLISH HAS AN IDEA. 

PERHAPS, if Sir Herbert's thoughts had been 
less engrossed with the fair image (as he 
had formed that image to his mind's eje) of the 
fair young widow, he would have been able to 
bestow more. of his heart's warmest feelings on 
the relations by whom he was — on his return 
home — so affectionately greeted. 

Lady Mellish, leaving Gina at Glyngowan — 
for what was the use, as she justly remarked, of 
''spending all that money," when Bertie would be 
coming so soon to the country t — ran up to town, 
and was the first, at the Dover Street Hotel, in 
which Sir Herbert had taken up his temporary 
quarters, to kiss his bearded cheek, and say, 

n2 
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with perfect truth (and Lady Mellish was not, 
it must be owned, any more than her neigh- 
bours, always truthful) how very, very glad she 
was to see him. 

•* And looking in such health too 1 A beard 
suits you 80 well, Bertie 1" 

"Does it I That is fortunate, considering 
that I cant shave myself, and won'* be operated 
upon by anyone else. By the way, talking of 
operations, I am afraid that I must turn you out 
soon, as these eye-wiseacres are to be here at 
one. I telegraphed to them £rom Southampton 
yesterday. There is nothing like knowing one's 
fate at once, especially when, as in my case, one 
ought^ for the sake of others besides oneself, to 
know it." 

"Ought to know itl" There was nothing 
very suggestive in the words; nevertheless, 
coupled, as they were, with the expression, " in 
my case," they gave Lady Mellish a " turn." Was 
it possible— the thought flashed with very dis- 
agreeable suddenness through her brain — ^that 
Bertie, during his stay at Madeira, had had the 
ill-luck to fall in with some designing woman, 
who, taking advantage of his helplessness, and 
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of his love for his children (such a mistake it 
had been to drag the poor little things there !), 
had made him fancy that he was in love with 
her t If this were so, no time must be lost in 
learning the tmth. Working in the dark was 
to have too terrible odds against her ; but before 
even a single preparatory sentence, wherewith 
to open out the mystery, had occurred to her 
mind, Sir Herbert spoke again. He saw no rea- 
son for making a mystery of his new attachment, 
but, as he could feel as yet no certainty of success, 
the name of the lady by whom his affections had 
been captivated ought not, he justly felt, to be, 
in the present state of affairs, made public. In- 
advertently he had, as he suspected, said words 
which rendered some explanation necessary, 
and therefore he added, a little hastily, 

" A blind man is certainly the most helpless 
of poor creatures. I have thought sometimes," 
smiling, ** of a dog with a string, but then you 
see the dog doesn't speak ; at least, begging his 
pardon, unless you can see him wag his tail, 
and look out of his honest eyes, now ^" 

Lady Mellish absolutely held her breath, so 
eager was she to catch the coming words ; but 
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at that instant, as ill-luck would have it, Mr. 
Fletcher, the great oculist, was announced, 
and her ladyship's chance — for the moment at 
least — was over. She had, as was very clear, no 
alternative but that of leaving the hotel, but 
before this move could be effected, another sur- 
prise awaited her. In the entrance-hall there 
stood, inquiring for Sir Herbert Arundel, one 
of the last persons (the Reverend Edgar Tre- 
fusis, to wit) whom Lady Hellish expected to 
see. 

" You here ! Dear me 1" said Lady Hellish, 
as they shook hands. 

" Yes. I am in London for a day or two on 
business, and knowing that Arundel was to be 
in London yesterday, I took the first op- 
portunity of calling. It is an anxious time both 
for me, as one of his oldest friends, and for 
Ruth, who feels for him as if he were a real 
brother." 

" Impertinent creatures 1" Lady Hellish said 
to herself, as, with one of the pleasant smiles 
with which she contrived in some instances to 
pay off her little social debts, she wended her 
way — ^her big velvet outer garment, trimmed 
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with real sables, "cutting" quite a "figure" in the 
street — ^towards Bond Street. " Too impertinent I 
I wonder that Mrs. Edgar likes to remember the 
tie which bound him, for that very short period 
of his life, to such a wicked woman as Lilian 
Wynter." And then, all that " foolish business" 
being happily over. Lady Mellish (whose way 
led her towards Harley Street) allowed her 
thoughts to dwell on the very possibly existent 
young woman who, in the event of Bertie's re- 
maining blind, bad, she greatly feared, been 
singled out by him as an agreeable substitute 
for the faithful four-legged servitor which has 
so often and so usefully been employed to 
" challenge," by his appealing looks ' and 
eloquent waggingSf double pity for the blind." 

**I have no doubt," Lady Mellish solaced 
herself by privately reflecting, " that it is some 
ugly scheming creature who has taken ad- 
vantage of poor dear Bertie's not being able to 
see, to worm herself into his good graces. If 
the operation proves successful — and from my 
heart I trust it will " (Lady Mellish had perhaps 
never before wished so keenly that the brother 
who had been so good to her and hers should 
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no longer be " dark *'), " all this nonsense will 
probably be over. Of course he has imagined 
her to be some exquisite haurij some faultless 
monster that nobody ever saw — men are such 
fools about women 1 — ^but the question now 
must be, who the intrigante isf" And thus 
ruminating, Lady Mellish, who was blessed (or 
cursed, as the case may be) with an especially 
firugal mind, trotted briskly onward towards the 
goal of her well-founded hopes — well-founded 
hopes, that is to say, of a luncheon, or rather 
early dinner (as she intended returning home 
by a late train), of which adverse circumstances 
had, at her brother's hotel, defrauded her. The 
Mellishes, well-off mercantile cousins of her 
deceased husband, who owned, and lived '' with 
every comfort " in the " capital," but rather out- 
of-the-way " family mansion" to which her lady- 
ship was bound, were a sure " find," between the 
hours of two and three, for a hungry connec- 
tion ; so turning a deaf ear, or rather a blind 
eye, to the successive ** crawlers " whose Jehus, 
with whips upraised, testified to their surprise 
that so very well-dressed and stout a " party " 
should be walking, best pace, to her destina- 
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tion, the widow of the late Sir Robert, justly 
calculating that a penny saved is a penny 
gained, dared the dangers of Oxford Street, 
across which she was piloted by a policeman 
nearly as much disposed to run to flesh as she 
was herself and in due time found herself 
rather short of breath, but with the " gained " 
shilling safe in her pocket, at the door (one of 
those clean-painted ones which bear the stamp 
of well-to-do-ness), of Number 210, Harley 
Street. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** PRAY LET THERE BE AN END OP IT." 

I3ATHER more than a week has elapsed, and 
•*••' the skilful chief oculist having performed, 
with perfect success, his part in the trying 
episode of Sir Herbert's life, the opinion of the 
faculty — one which results proved they were 
fully justified in forming — ^was very decidedly in 
favour of their patient's eventually perfect 
recovery. 

" He must be kept as quiet as possible. In- 
flammation is the one thing to be dreaded," 
was Mr.Fordyce Whitshed's constantly-repeated 
dictum ; and Mr. Blake, who was omnipotent 
in his master's sick-room, proved an invaluable 
carrier-out of the doctor's orders. For several 
days — days of anxious waiting, before the great 
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anthorities either could or would commit them- i 

selves to a decided opinion — Sir Herbert was I 

kept, not only in darkness, but in a seclusion 

so strict that to think, and think again, of 

beautiful Minnie Hunter — of her pleasant voice, 

her silvery laughter, and, above all, of the 

meaning (in so far as he could make a meaning 

out of them) of the words which, in answer to i 

his proposal, she had let fall — was all that the I 

close prisoner in his one darkened room, had, 

in the way of pastime, to wile away the tedious 

days. 

For they were tedious, inasmuch as he was 
longing to be up and doing ; and tedious also 
for the reason that the c^t-chat of the hour, as 
it was brought to him, either by the Dean or 
Edgar Trefusis, both of whom were daily per- 
mitted to pay the invalid short and unexciting 
visits, almost entirely failed, the mind and 
heart of the man being thoroughly pre-occupied, 
to engage his attention. 

But the time came (and that sooner, perhaps, 
than the doctors expected would be the case) 
when not only was the bandage removed for a 
short while daily from Herbert ArundeFs eyes 
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of flesh, but when he was so far, in every re- 
spect, convalescent that Edgar Trefusis (who, 
by-the-way, had taken up his temporary quar- 
ters in a " flat " rented by his brother Ernest 
in Alexandra Street, which choice of quarters 
brought him within a stone's throw of Lady 
Mary Gascoigne's house) felt that, without any 
risk of injury to his friend's health, he might 
carefully commencei the warfare in Lilian's 
defence, which he trusted might ultimately 
lead, if not to her complete rehabilitation — for 
there is an amount of besmirchment, whether 
deserved or otherwise, which can never be 
wholly washed away — to such a change in 
her former husband's feelings and opinions, as 
might — well, Mr. Trefusis had never been able 
quite to say, even to himself, to what the an- 
ticipated change might or might not lead. His 
own private opinion had always been that 
Arundel, having dearly loved, had never ceased 
to deeply regret, and in some sort to excuse his 
wife. But for his inward assurance that so it 
was, the diflSlculty of the task which he had set 
himself to do would, in his eyes, have infinitely 
increased in magnitude. As matters stood, and 
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even with tfan intonal convictioii to aid and 
encourage him, Mr. TiefbaiRy as the hoar on 
whicdi he had made up his mind to ^ open out 
his approaches " drew near, felt, morally brave 
man though he was, that he had undertaken a 
duty whidi he would gladly, could a thoroughly 
satisfactoiy substitute be found, del^ate to aur 
other. As this was, however, manifestly im« 
possible, he took, as the Fiendi saying is, his 
courage with his two hands, and began as fol- 
lows : — 

** I heard from Buth this morning," fumbling 
among some letters whidi he had taken out of 
his pocket, as he spoke. ^She can think of 

nothing but your twins — so delighted to have 

* 
them at the Vicarage I Poor little Dolly's nose 

— and it isn't mudi of a one to speak of — ^will 
be quite put out of joint. I should like to read 
you some of her letter ; but — ah I here it is ; I 
certainly am the most careless fellow I * The 
children '" (reading) ^*are petfect darlings, 
and really, considering that they have been, 
poor little things, what you may call mother- 
less, they are very little spoiled. We think 
Blanchie wonderfully like dear LQian — the 
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same bright smile — I mean the smile she used 
to have when she was a girl, but which I never 
caught, even for a passing moment, while she 
was staying with us.' Lilian spent a few days 
lately at Glynholme," Edgar, breaking off his 
reading, said, ^^ and we thought her very much 
altered — not in looks, for she is, I think, if any- 
thing, improved in beauty— but in spirits, in 
general character ; in short, my dear Arundel, 
both Ruthie and I feel that — that — ^no, please 
don't interrupt me yet. I Jbope you will not 
think that I am taking a liberty, but I am a 
bad hand — ^impossible to find a worse — at the 
kind of work I have undertaken to do, only if 
you knew as much as we do about Lilian " 

"I am afraid," Sir Herbert said gravely, 
^ that I know as much as there is any need 
that I should know." And then, for the subject 
was thoroughly distasteful to him, he would 
have abruptly changed it, but Edgar Trefusis 
was too quick for him. 

"More than enough, and. yet not enough, 
paradoxical as the words must seem — ^in fact, 
you must, my dear Arundel, allow me the pri- 
vilege of an old fiiend, and let me speak of 
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some matters which have long lain rather 
heavily on my mind. As Lady Arundel's — I 
beg your pardon — as Lilian Wynter's brother- 
in-law, I am naturally anxious to serve her. 
As you can testify, I have always, when view- 
ing her conduct as the world viewed it — that is 

to say, even supposing her to be guilty " 

*^ Supposing her to be guilty!" Sir Herbert, 
starting violently in his chair, exclaimed. 
" Why, good G^-d 1 you ar^not — ^" and, grievous 
to relate, the memory of Minnie Hunter darted 
as swift as electric fluid through his brain — 
'^ you are not going to raise any doubts about 
that matter? Now, my dear fellow," pushing 
back, in his eagerness, the bandage from his 
eyes, and looking, through the twilight gloom 
in which, chiefly for precaution's sake, he was 
still kept, for a few seconds, fall in the face of 
his visitor, "do not, let me entreat you, let 
your kindness of heart, your love for Ruth, your 
Christian charity, or anything else of the kind, 
run away with you. The subject is in itself an 
intensely painful one to me, and I really can 
see no good whatever in reverting to what can- 
not now be helped. Pray, pray let us have 
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done with it!" and Sir Herbert, as he firmly 
closed his lips, lay back again in his chair, with 
a look which betokened great annoyance plainly 
visible on his face. 

Mr. Trefusis certainly felt discouraged. He 
had expected, it must be owned, something bet- 
ter than this — had hoped even that some faint 
expression, if not of pleasure, at any rate of 
interest, might have been elicited by the first 
slight " feeler " which he had ventured to throw 
out; and instead, he had been cdmost told — 
courteously, it is true, and kindly, but that did 
not change the fact — to hold his tongue on the 
subject of his sister-in-law I It was only too 
clear, alas I to Mr. Trefusis that the old love 
for Lilian, on which, as existent in Sir Herbert's 
breast, her advocate had built, was there no 
longer. But, he asked himself, had such a love 
— ^the kind of love, deep-seated, rather than 
passionate, the love which is founded on respect, 
and a thorough knowledge of its object's excel- 
lence, the description of love, in short, which 
he felt for Ruth — ever for Lilian Wynter ex- 
isted in her ex -husband's bosom? Edgar, as, 
while asking himself the question, he looked 
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upon his friend's now plaeid faee, thought upon 
the words to which that friend had just given 
utterance, and began to perceive that the man 
whose depth and stability of nature and of 
character he had held in such high esteem had, 
in very truth, shown himself to have beeu, in 
the affairs of love and marriage, one of the 
many "fools" who, without permitting their 
own better judgment to have much voice in the 
matter, had 

** Let the song-birds work them much unrest/' 

But, true as all this might be, it none the less 
behoved Mr. Trefusis to persist in the good yet 
up-hill work (good works generally are what 
we may call " up-hill ") which he had taken up- 
on himself to perform. Because Sir Herbert 
was bored by the subject of poor Lilian's ill- 
behaviour, that was no reason why her brother 
should not endeavour so to place her before the 
eyes of the world and of society that she need 
no longer, at the early age of twenty-one, feel 
herself to be a tabooed creature, with a scarlet 
letter on her breast, and with the chances and 
changes of this mortal life setting so dead—- 
poor girl I — against her. But in order to eff 

VOL. in. 
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any — even the slightest commutation of the 
sentence which the Divorce Court, followed up 
by that of public as well as private opinion, had 
brought against her. Sir Herbert Arundel must 
be made first to listen, and then to, in some 
sort (Trefusis had never, as I said before, as yet 
asked himself how), espouse the cause of the 
wife from whom he had been divorced. He 
must have again repeated to him the assertion 
which, something like three years ago, had so 
ineffectually sturedhis blood to something akin 
to joy and hope, that a woman lived who could, 
an she would, clear Lilian from the stain which 
rested ou ber, and Edgar Trefusis, having made 
up his mind that, however painful instead of 
pleasing might now be to Arundel such news as 
this, the penance must be born, he again took 
up his not-very-powerful cudgel in Lilian's de- 
fence. 

" Arundel," he began, stirring the fire with 
quite unnecessary zeal, for like many a morally 
braver man than he, he had recourse to the first 
means at hand, to conceal his "awkwardness," "I 
have always considered you to be a just 
man " 
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** Thanks, and now for the aprh. * Sweet is 
pleasure after pain,' but the chances are that 
something that isn't exactly pleasure comes at 
the tail of that sort of compliment." 

" I didn't intend my remark for a compliment. 
To be just is only to do one's duty. However, 
let that pass. I am persuaded, which is more 
than I should like to say of most men, that when 
you have heard what I consider it to be my duty 
to say " 

"About your wife's sister t" Herbert puts in, 
impatiently. " Well, I suppose I mustn't inter- 
fere with your duty. Say on, then, my dear 
fellow, and excuse my irritability. I have been 
knocked out of my normal groove, you know, 
and till I settle into it again " 

" Well, then, the case is this," the Vicar, too 
full of his own subject to allow his companion 
to wind up his period, said. " There is every 
reason to believe that Lilian — poor, wrong- 
headed young creature as- she doubtless was — 
has never been guilty of anything worse than 

folly." 

Sir Herbert almost started from his chair. 
Perhaps, nay, probably, had he never fallen 

o2 
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under the spell of Minnie Hunter's unconscious 
witcheries^ his first sensation might have been 
one of joy ; but, as matters stood with him — 
howeiyer, we will not now stop our story's 
course in order to analyse those first feelings of 
his too closely ; it is enough to say that he was 
thoroughly taken aback, and could only say — 
which he did in a voice almost too low to be 
heard distinctly, 

'^It is rather late in the day to hint at 
that." 

^' But not too late, I trust, to more than hint 
at it. Arundel, at the time that Lilian left your 
house, she was nearly mad." 

"That is very possible. We are told that 
* great wit to niadness is allied,' and wicked- 
ness is, I believe, also what the Irish call a 
' near friend ' to insanity. Granted, then, what 
you say to be true — what then f " 

"Why, simply this — but perhaps I had better 
first ask you a question or two. Do you re- 
member a letter which Lilian, while she was 
still your wife, wrote to you on the subject of 
Miss Gascoigne ? — ^a letter which gave you to 
understand that with that thoroughly unprin- 
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cipled woman rested the power — whether she 
could be brought to exercise it was another 
matter — of entirely clearing her (Lilian) in your 
sight t" 

Sir Herbert was silent for a few moments, and 
then said, 

*'I certainly did receive such a letter, but 
found, on talking it over with Racy Gascoigne, 
that I had been made (which I ought to have 
suspected would be the case) a fool of." 

" Perhaps," said Trefusis, " you jumped too 
hastily at that conclusion. Appearances were 
so terribly against your wife." 

" Appearances 1 Why, my good Edgar, it 
was hardly, as you know, a case of appearances. 
The unfortunate creature being, perhaps, as you 
charitably suggest, mad^ accused herself^ in the 
first instance — made no defence when the case 
came on, and ^" 

"Exactly. How could she, when the only 
witness who could have saved her positively 
refused to bear testimony to the truth? After 
the brain-fever, or something very like it, which 
followed quickly on Lilian's flight, the poor girl 
strove, by every means of persuasion in Tier 
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power, to induce Miss Gascoigne to relate cer- 
tain circumstances connected, not only with that 
flight, but with Lilian's previous conduct, which 
must have totally altered your line of conduct 
— must have, in short, cleared Lilian from the 
charge which she had, in her folly, brought 
against herself." 

"And Miss Gascoigne refused to relate^ or 
rather declined to admit, that such circum- 
stances existed. My dear Trefusis, 1 am afraid, 
as I said before, that your kindness of 
heart " 

'* One moment, and one other question. You 
will allow that the fact of Miss Gascoigne's 
having sedulously kept from the knowledge of 
Lilian's friends, not only the description of ill- 
ness under which the poor girl was suffering, 
but the amount of danger that existed, is, to say 
the least of it, suggestive. Lilian might pos- 
sibly, in her delirium, have dropped exculpatory 
words — words to the effect that there was in- 
variably present a third, and that third Miss 
Horatia Gascoigne, when the world, in its cha- 
rity, believed that " 

" The world 1 Pshaw 1 Out of her own mouth 
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was she condemned. If she were innocent, why 
did she pronounce herself to be guilty?" 

"Because she was weak, impulsive, mad! 
Because a wicked, treacherous friend, with what 
ulterior. designs you perhaps can aid us to guess, 
•had worked upon her temporarily- weakened 
mind to believe that you were wearied of her, 
that you regretted your mistake, despised and 
ridiculed her relations, and would welcome with 
joy and gratitude the fi*eedom which she (your 
wife) could give you. The way in which Miss 
Gascoigne brought her to morbidly dread the 
long life which, with a man who had ceased to 
love her, and who— pardon me for reminding 
you of the fact — spent so very much of his time 
away from home, is evidenced by a letter or two 
which I shall be glad to show you later. At 
present 1 should be glad if you would listen 
attentively, whilst I read, as corroborative evi- 
denoe, a note of Miss Gascoigne's. It is not 
without its value." 

"I don't," read Trefusis, "I confess, quite 
understand all these whimsicalities. You want 
to be sans reproche^ to have a conscience void of 
offence towards God and towards men, which is, 
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of course, all very natural aud right; but all 
these wonderful preoautionB, seeing that you 
:haye made up your mind to be a free woman, 
and marry Cis, do seem rather unnecessary, 
.You must know, let your conscience be as clear 
as the sun at noonday, that society will never 
pat you on the back again. So, as I said before, 
what 18 the use? Of course I'll do it, awfiil 
bore as it is, but I must say I shall be glad 
when it is dver." 

This note, Mr. Trefusis, -when he had read it 
aloud to his friend, replaced in the pocket-book 
from which he had taken it, and then, after 
waiting in vain for any token that the extract, 
which he had fondly hoped would elicit some 
expression of feeling from his friend, had not 
been read in vain, he said, almost pleadingly, 
for in truth his hopes were beginning to run 
very low, 

" And now, putting these things together, do 
you not begin to see daylight through an af&ir 
which at one time looked so dark? Think 
over this foolish girl's whole conduct — her .first 
note to you — the one, I mean, in which, in 
language which would have been better suited 
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to an announcement that she had run up a 
long bill at Emanuel's, than to a confession of 
the greatest crime of which she could be well 
capable, she wrote to you of her act. Think, 
too, how short a time had elapsed since her 
confinement, and reflect that during that time 
— one which she has since told Ruth was a 
period — ^to her of much nervous suffering — she 
enjoyed very little of the comfort which your 
presence would naturally have been to her ^" 

Here he was interrupted by Arundel, who, 
in his impatience, had stood up, and now laid 
his hand upon the speaker's shoulder. 

"Edgar," he said, slowly, but his voice 
trembled slightly, ** you and I have gone through 
much of this before, and I have not hidden 
from you, any more than from myself, that in 
many respects my conduct towards this un- 
happy girl was very far from blameless ; I will 
also and almost gladly admit that, at the time 
of which we have been speaking, my children's 
mother was possibly in a state of mind that 
rendered her hardly responsible for her actions. 
No plea of this kind was, however, as you know, 



^ 
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advanced in ber favour, and whatever pity I 
may feel " 

" Pity r broke in the Vicar, almost scornful 
in his anger, at what he perhaps unjustly con- 
sidered as his friend's hardness of heart. " If 
you were to see her, it would be some- 
thing more than pity which you would feel for 
her. Unless I had been myself a witness of it," 
continued Trefusis, unmindful of, and probably 
not taking cognisance of the crimson tide which 
swept — for there are men, and Herbert was one 
of them, who blush readily — over his companion's 
cheeks and brow, "I could not have believed 
that a penance such as Lilian had endured, 
eould have worked, in a weak, fallible creature, 
so much good. Resigned^ patient, unselfish, 
and sweet-tempered, no one can be better aware 
than is poor Lilian that, having brought her 
punishment on herself, she has no right to com- 
plain ; and yet " 

" And yet you must see, as I do, that there is 
nothing to be done?" 

^'Unless Miss Gascoigne could be .made to 
speak." 

** Most likely — excuse me, though, for being 
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such a sceptic — she has nothing to say. I must 
confess that on the only occasion, and a most 
distressing one it was, when Miss Gascoigne 
and I had any conversation on the subject, that 
was the impression which / received.*' 

** And," asked Edgar, hesitating a little before 
he asked the question, ^'you can assign no 
reason — ^you suspect no cause which might have 
existed for Miss Gascoigne's conduct — for the 
part, that is to say, which she took in mislead- 
ing, in more acceptations of the word than one, 
my unhappy sister-in-law t" 

Sir Herbert did not answer immediately. His 
motto was, Loyaut^ quand mimej but perhaps 
" he did see here a divided duty." His answer, 
however, when it came, was as unmistakeable 
as it was short, 

" None whatever." 

And with that reply Edgar Trefusis felt 
bound, outwardly at least, to rest satisfied. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
"no" decidedly. 

npHREE days prior to the scene in which Edgar 

^ Trefiisis bore so notable a part, Lilian, 
alone in the small lodging-house drawing-room 
in which Mrs. Graham and she had of late 
passed some of their days together, occupied 
herseli^ not over-happily, in thought — ^in 
thought which, as is the case with most 
meditations, save and excepting those which, 
after the fashipn of a small mountain^urround- 
ed lake, have caught the gloomy reflexion of a 
woe which even time has no power to lessen, 
were chequered, as the clouds swept by, with 
light and shade, whilst here and there a roseate 
flush was caught from the brilliant colouring 
which Hope's blessed fingers are wont to 
spread before the eyes of youth. 
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She is alone, inasmuch as Mrs. Graham has 
only that morning left her, in order, as -she in* 
formed Lilian, to aid a dear friend who lived 
near, in the nursing of a sick inmate. A very 
helpful woman was Mrs. Graham, and, as an at- 
tendant at the bedside of invalids, invaluable. 

^* She is dreadfully put upon, as all unsdfish 
people are/' Lilian had said to Butbie, and so, in 
truth, the kindly woman was. 

Lilian^ whose spirits (she being one of those 
clinging creatures to whom some stronger one's 
arm to hold by is almost a necessity of exist* 
ence), always sank well-nigh to zero when lone- 
liness became her portion, had mingled with her 
farewell many an earnest entreaty that " Hope" 
would not be long away. 

" It will be so hard to do without you," she 
said, ** and you help me so to be courageous." 

*' You must try, dear, to let your own powers 
of mind and will suffice you. Too much lean- 
ing on another is not good. The prop may 

fail, or ^" 

At that moment, so fortunately, as Lilian 
afterwards told herself the postman's . rap in- 
terrupted the last warning words ; and a letter, 
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inclosing one for Mrs. Hunter, was placed in the 
widow's hands. 

** There, my child," the latter said encourag- 
ingly, " take what I hope will prove of comfort 
to you. I must say good-bye realli/ now, or my 
friend will think me lost." And then, attired, as 
Lilian afterwards remembered, in her most well- 
worn suit of mourning, Mrs. Graham, after be- 
stowing a hurried kiss, together with a promise 
to ** look in" the following morning for a minute 
or so, upon her friend, got into a cab which was 
in waiting, and had herself driven — to Eden 
Street. 

A letter from Herbert ! Lilian, who had been 
kept by Edgar au courant of Sir Herbert's state, 
had seen at a glance that so it was ; and such 
was the flutter of spirits into which the dis- 
covery threw her that she scarcely felt the 
touch of Mrs. Graham's motherly lips, or noticed 
that her friend was no longer there to listen, and 
^ve her counsel. 

The letter — a short one, but frill of truthful 
words of love, that were of priceless value to 
Lilian, ran as follows : 

" Whether or not you intended your answer to 
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be final, I have not been able to make up my 
mind ; but even if it were so, and if I could bring 
myself to feel that such was your desire, I 
should still, I fear — so weak is my sense of duty 
in this matter, and so strong my love — make 
this one more effort to draw you towards myself. 
I know that, young and beautiful as you are, I 
have no right, subject as I still am to a temble 
infirmity, to even hope that you will ever con- 
sent to link your lot with mine ; but, neverthe- 
less, so utterly has past humiliation, together 
with the calamity that has taught me, I trust, a 
life-long lesson, subdued the pride of which I 
was once idiot enough to be vain, that I can 
bring myself to hope from your pity, what I 
may well fail to obtain from your love. I am 
writing to you with my first permitted glimmer- 
ing of light, and whilst still in suspense — still 
in ignorance of what the fiat of the oculists 
may be. Should it be favourable, and 8ho^ld 
you (you see that I have not yet condemned 
myself to despair) have, in the meantime, given 
me a more favourable answer than before, then 
— but I will not attempt to write of what happi- 
ness it would be to see the sweet face of my 
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inclosing one for Mrs. Hunter, was placed in the 
widow's hands. 

** There, my child," the latter said encourag- 
ingly, " take what I hope will prove of comfort 
to you. I must say good-bye realli/ now, or my 
friend will think me lost." And then, attired, as 
Lilian afterwards remembered, in her most well- 
worn suit of mourning, Mrs. Graham, after be- 
stowing a hurried kiss, together with a promise 
to " look in" the following morning for a minute 
or so, upon her friend, got into a cab which was 
in waiting, and had herself driven — to Eden 
Street. 

A letter from Herbert 1 Lilian, who had been 
kept by Edgar au courant of Sir Herbert's state, 
had seen at a glance that so it was ; and such 
was the flutter of spirits into which the dis- 
covery threw her that she scarcely felt the 
touch of Mrs. Graham's motherly lips, or noticed 
that her friend was no longer there to listen, and 
^ve her counsel. 

The letter — a short one, but frill of truthful 
words of love, that were of priceless value to 
Lilian, ran as follows : 

" Whether or not you intended your answer to 
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** My dear Sir Herbert, 

" Your letter has caused me both 
pain and happiness — happiness because of the 
love in which I am so proud to believe, and 
pain — great and bitter pain — for the reason 
that for me to become your wife is utterly im- 
possible. Beyond the simple fact that so it is, 
I can allege no reason why this impossibility 
should exist, and amongst the causes at which 
you may guess, you will not probably light upon 
the true one. TioOj however, I must take leave 
to except. Neither personal unworthiness, nor 
want of power to return the feelings with which 
you honour me, is amongst the impediments 
— ^which I grieve to say are insurmountable — to 
our union. I earnestly pray that it may please 
God to restore to you the blessing of sight ; 
but should it, alas I prove otherwise, I trust you 
will believe that no woman would accept, were 
it in her power to do so, with deeper gratitude 
than I, the happy task of endeavouring to 
lighten for you the burden of your trial. I 
trust you will forgive the pain— for temporary 
pain, I fear, there will be — which I have had the 
misfortune to cause you ; and as I am going 
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almost immediatelj, and for an indefinite period, 
abroad, I take this opportunity of bidding you 
a gratefully affectionate, and your dear children 
a loving farewell." 

Strange perhaps to say, it was not till after 
she had finished the writing of her answer that 
Lilian remembered the circumstance that Her- 
bert being now, more or less (and the ** more " 
was, according to Edgar's acQOunt, the most 
probable condition of the two) able to aee^ the 
first glance at her letter would reveal the 
secret which she was so desirous of guarding. 

" There is nothing for it," she said to herself, 
" but to wait till Hope comes back, and copies 
it for me. Oh 1 why did she go t He will be 
waiting so long, and perhaps impatiently, for 
the answerl Still, I ought to be very thankful 
that the recollection came in time. I wonder 
if Edgar will call this evening. He promised 
that he would. I feel almost inclined to con- 
sult him about ^At8," and she laid her hand 
lovingly on Sir Herbert's lettei'. "Hope ad- 
vised me not to tell him of this strange love. 
She says that men hate sentimental complica- 
tions, especially those with which they have 

p2 
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nothing to do ; and perhaps she is right. Oh I 
how I wish that through life I had been as wise 
as she is I" 

Poor Lilian! She certainly had not acted 
sensibly; but her follies not having been the 
growth of aoy original perversion of intellect, 
and the nature from which they had emanated 
being somewhat above the average kind — that 
is to say, generous and open, with no stubborn- 
ness of self-opinion or stiff-neckedness as to the 
yielding of her will to others, it followed that 
the bitter lessons which she had learnt brought 
forth blossoms of price, even as does the snow 
which, in bleak December, lies so coldly over 
the flower-roots, but perfects the while, in some 
mysterious way, the budding beauties of the 
Spring. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

" THERE is NO USE IN HOPING." 

T^DGAR TREFUSIS came late, and remained 
■^ only a few minutes with his sister-in-law. 
His report of Sir Herbert's progress was, on the 
whole, good. 

" Of course," he said, " one mustn't expect 
such big-wigs as Whitshed and Co. to commit 
themselves to an opinion. To look wise, and, 
if possible, rather awful, is their business ; and 
it isn't half bad fun to see the two solemn fel*- 
lows in consultation over Arundel's diet. Might 
he, or might he not, have an egg for his break- 
fast ? That was one question yesterday which 
was at last decided in the affirmative, but I 
should have enjoyed seeing old Whitshed's face 
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if he had come in, and found, as I did, Arundel 
with three empty shells before .him." 

**What could it signify?" Lilian, laughing 
lightly, to hide a certain consciousness which 
she feared that Edgar might be quick enough to 
notice, said. " Besides, he must be so well to 
have such a fine appetite. And in good spirits, 
too. I never can feel uneasy about anyone's 
condition of mind or body as long as they can 
eat." 

" Nor I. Not that I consider three eggs such 
a very large allowance. I have eaten have a 
dozen for my breakfast before now, and felt 
none the worse for it ; but then I was not like 
Herbert — in a state that required great care 
and watchfulness. The slightest iuflammation, 
almost the quickening by a single beat of the 
pulse, has been so strictly guarded against ; and 
to-day, just to show you what a disobedient 
patient he is, he actually wrote a letter I Blake, 
who told me of it, was literally furious with his 
master. He is a good fellow, and a capital ser- 
vant, and it shows," "Mr. Trefdsis added, as he 
shook hands with his sister-in-law, "what a 
power of attaching people to him Herbert has, 
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that this man, who has been with him so short 
a time, should give one quite the idea of being 
an old servant." 

*^ He had no need, if he knew all that is in my 
heart, to remind me of the charm which there is 
in the voice and manner of my children's father," 
Lilian, with a deep sigh, when her visitor had 
departed, said to herself; and then, remember- 
ing what Edgar had said regarding Sir Her- 
bert's health, and the advisability of his avoid- 
ing excitement, she hesitated much and long 
over the sending of the letter which, in answer 
to his own, she had written. More than once 
did she re-re&d it, but the result of her mental 
deliberations came to nothing more than-this — 
namely, that she could not change it for the 
better, and that therefore, seeing that the ex- 
citement of suspense might not be without its 
danger, the reply, copied by " Hope," should be 
sent by an early post on the morrow. 

'^ He can see now," was Lilian's half sad, halt 
joyful mental comment ; " so my poor chance — 
not that I ever, I hope^ seruyusly thought of car- 
rying out my deception to the end — ^is over." 
And so thinking, and with Herbert's letter (thus 
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much of romance was there still latent in poor 
Lilian's breast) safely deposited under her pil- 
low, the lonely divorcee dreamed herself to 
sleep. 

Two days — days which seemed very long to 
Lilian-— elapsed before she again held any com- 
munication with a single individual possessed 
of greater interest for her than the parlour-maid 
whose duty it was to wait upon the lodgers. 
Mrs. Graham, after giving her cordial approval of 
her friend's reply, had duly performed the task 
required of her ; after which she had again hur- 
ried away to her self-imposed duties. 

" You will quite wear yourself out," Lilian 
had said, plaintively; "and I do miss you so 1" 
After which imavailing appeal, the poor young 
creature had been, as I said before, during two 
whole days, alone. 

And during those days she suffered grievous 
anidety of mind, for well she knew that Edgar 
Trefusis would take the earliest opportunity of 
preparing, even if he could do no more, Sir 
Herbert's mind for the reception of the idea 
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that his wife had not been, in faot^ untrue to 
him. 

^*How he will take it, it is impossible to 
guess," Mr. Trefusis had more than once said 
to her ; and Lilian herself, partly perhaps be- 
cause conscious that Herbert had allowed him- 
self to love one whom he believed to be another 
woman, did not entertain much hope that he 
would accept with satisfaction the notion which 
was about to be presented to his mind. 

I have before said that, more than once, the 
project of revealing to Edgar the fact of her 
having an aspirant for her hand in the man 
from whom she had been divorced, had entered 
Lilian's head ; but it had never rested long in 
her thoughts. There was to her something — 
vshat she could hardly, even to herself, have ex- 
plained — of iihame in the idea that so it was. 
Her conscience accused her of no trickery, and 
she had twice refused the hand of the man who, 
being hlind^ might, for a time at least, have been 
kept in ignorance of the deception that had been 
practised upon him ; but, although this was so, 
she still — and partly perhaps for the reason 
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that no shadow of a suspicion of the truth had 
ever (a fact of which she felt certain) crossed the 
mind of the conscientious and thoroughly deli- 
cate-minded Vicar — shrank, with almost a pain* 
ful fear, from the bare idea of Edgar's discover- 
ing the truth. 

That the mind of the latter was not even en- 
lightened on the subject by his surmise that 
8ome lady had usurped the empty place in Her- 
bert's mind, may possibly excite some surprise ; 
but then it must be remembered that, without 
any culpable intention on their part to deceive, 
Edgar had been kept by the two ladies a good 
deal in ignorance as to the amount of intimacy 
which, at the Madeira quinta^ had existed be- 
tween Arundel and themselves ; and, moreover, 
having once conceived the notion that Lilian 
had been thorougldy open with him, the surmise 
that she had kept a very important portion of 
her secret to herself was not likely, by a mind 
so simple and straightforward as the Vicar's, to 
be formed. 

After the conversation — one which we have 
already related in detail — that Trefiisis held, on 
the subject of Lilian Wynter^ with Sir Herbert, 
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the former lost no time in repeating, word for 
word, as far as his memory served him, all that 
had passed, to Lilian. She listened to him in 
silent sadness, but with no surprise ; and when 
he had finished, said, 

** Then you think, as you have always done, 
that, unless Racy can be induced to speak, there 
is no hope r 

** None ; but partly for the reason that Aran- 
del — as I can quite clearly perceive — has himself 
no wish to have his wife proved innocent. He 
listened like a person in an absent fit, and when 
I spoke of Miss Gascoigne's evidence he rather 
pooh-poohed it, and reverted almost slightingly 
to some conversation which he had once had 
with her on the subject. Do you know," Edgar, 
after a pause, said, '* I more than half suspect 
that Herbert, during his blindness, may have 
fallen in with some agreeable lady, the charms 
of whose conversation have driven your memory, 
my poor Lilian, out of his head. Was there 
anyone at Madeira, do you think, of whom he 
saw enough to produce such an effect? Or 
perhaps," he went on, without waiting (as is 
the fashion of some men) for an answer, " he 
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fell in love on board ship. That is a thing 
wihich so often happens, and now ^" 

'' But, Edgar," put in Lilian, hastily, for she 
dreaded above all things that close questioning 
on the part of her brother-in-law which must — 
for she was almost as incapable of keeping an 
unbetraying countenance as she was of uttering 
a direct falsehood — have led to his discovery of 
the truth, " if what you say is the case, what is 
the use of my hoping, or thinking any more 
about it I" And, as she said the words, not only 
was she filled with shame for the deception 
which she was practising, but there was deep 
regret in her mind for that new love of which 
she had been shortly before so proud and 
grateful. " What is the use ?" she repeated, 
sadly, for at that moment everything, as she 
could not but own to herself, in consequence of 
her own mistakes, and her own impulsive folly, 
seemed to be going aga.inst her. 

" Not much, I fear," was Edgar's not very 
encouraging reply — "not much, in any case. 
Even in the event of Herbert's being persuaded, 
and making up bis mind — as I feel convinced 
that in that case he would — to do justice to his 
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children's mother, the probability is that it would 
be done unwillingly " 

" And anything would be better than that." 

"No, my dear, not anything. It would be 
well to have Blanchie's mother righted in public 
opinion, for it is a grievous disadvantage to a 
girl that her mother should be spoken lightly 
of ; and Arundel would doubtless feel that, and 
be thankful. But," taking up the hat which he 
had deposited on the bare round table that 
stood in the centre of the small room, " there is 
not much use, as you say, in hoping this. No- 
thing, I am convinced, will make Miss Gas- 
coigne give in. That woman has no feeling for 
any living soul but herself." 

" None whatever ; and you, dear Edgar, 
having failed to persuade her, 1 have quite 
made up my mind to think as little as I can 
help, and to expect nothing of the future. I 
think I shall go abroad " 

"Abroad! — ^impossible! With whom? For 
you surely have no intention, young as you 
are, and with your — ^your — appearance, of set- 
ting forth on your travels alone t" 

" Not exactly ; but Mrs. Graham " 
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"Has made, you told me, other arrange- 
ments. However, 1 have no right to interfere." 

** Indeed you have. The right that kindness 
and brotherliness give ; for no one (excepting 
Mrs. Graham) has been really good to me, 
but you and Ruth." 

" Because you have confided in no others. If 
you had trusted Lady Ulverstoke " 

" I could not have done so by letter. If I 
were to see her, perhaps — ^but no, I should not 
care to owe her kindness to any feelings of pity 
which she might entertain for me." 

" Then there is Mrs. Lyle I" 

" I never knew her intimately ; and besides, 
she is Herbert's friend, and, though a good wo- 
man as ever breathed, would, of course, be not 
unprejudiced against me." 

"And Wheathill is, I suppose, quite out of 
the question I" 

" Entirely. Oh I" with a kind of shudder, 
which, far more than words, betrayed the state 
of her feelings, " if you knew my horror of going 
home again ! Even if I were not disgraced, it 
would be dreadful ; I could not bear — it is 
wrong, of course, and I ought to be more 
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patient — but I could not bear rebukes and chill- 
ing looks. I would rather be alone, dreadful as 
solitude is. You don't think me very wicked," 
laying her two hands on his arm, and looking 
up piteously in the plain, kindly face, " and you 
do understand that I could bear any scoldings 
from you, because you speak so gently to me." 

He patted her hand affectionately, and said, 
with a smile, 

" The old story, I am afraid, dear. We can 
most of us bear the things which do not press 
on us very hardly, with tolerable equanimity. 
And now I must be off, for I have no end of 
things to do. A list as long as my arm of com- 
missions from Ruth " 

*' Happy Ruth 1 She has done nothing to 
forfeit home, and husband's love." 

" She had, fortunately, none of your tempta- 
tions to err," the Vicar said ; adding solemnly, 
as he laid his hand on the bent-down head of 
the penitent, " Who are we that we judge one 
another ? There is One, and One alone, who 
seeth the heart ; and if that does not condemn 
you, my poor girl, then may you have confi- 
dence towards Him who judgeth righteously." 
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Lilian, whose tears were filing silently on 
her lap, conld not, for a few moments, by 
reason of her emotion, ntter a word in answer ; 
and, when she did lift np her tearfbl eyes, 
Edgar Treftisis was no longer there. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



BROUGHT TO BOOK. 



"1 f TE must now change the scene to a bed- 
' ' chamber — small, though it was the largest 
in the house — and but indifferently — as regard- 
ed show and appearance — furnished, on a bed 
in which room, Racy Gascoigne is, at about two 
o'clock A.M., in a state of mind which borders 
on distraction, lying; a state of mind which is 
far from surprising, seeing that not five minutes 
have elapsed since the dreadful fact that she has 
been given by mistake the " wrong medicine " 
(or, in other words, that she has taken poison), 
has been disclosed to her, and a great *^ fear of 
death has &llen '' upon one *^ who so lately had 
been thinking solely of what "parties" she 
VOL. m. Q 
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would be going to, and of wherewithal she would 
then and there be clothed." 

A great and terrible fear, one which had at 
the first moment of the shock almost paralyzed 
her senses, and so terrified the nurse (Mrs* Pil- 
beam by name) that she, who had entertained 
the momentary dread that the sudden blow had 
been a death-stroke, took, when Racy began to 
wildly bemoan herself, and shriek aloud for help, 
almost comfort from the change. 

Lady Mary, having given up for three weeks 
(during which period Racy had been doomed by 
the doctors to invalidism) her own bedroom to 
her daughter, had taken advantage of the op- 
portunity and excuse to go for a three days' 
visit into the country. Could she have believed 
herself to be of any use or comfort to Racy, 
there was no mother living who would have 
more tenderly nursed, or taken greater pleasure 
in unselfish deeds for her child's good and com- 
fort, than would the parent whose love had 
been so ill repaid, and her self-sacrifices so entire- 
ly unreciprocated. And now, at this supreme 
moment of her only daughter's life, Lady Mary 
was, comparatively speaking, far away, and 
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Racy, more than half-bewildered though she 
still was, realizing to herself the fact that she 
would see her mother's face no more, repented 
herself (in the midst of wild appeals to God for 
mercy, and to man for aid) of the evil that in her 
worldly, selfish life she had committed. 

^' Spare, oh 1 spare me yet awhile ; 
Spare me to do Thy will/* 

Such was the substance, intermingled with 
adjurations, entreaties, and reproaches, of Bacy's 
excitedly-uttered prayers, and Mrs. Pilbeam, 
who was employed in weighing out medicine 
at a table near the bed, soothed, meanwhile, as 
best she could, the victim to a " mistake," for 
which, as she had before told her, some one 
ought to be severely punished. 

**You must keep your heart up, my dear 
young lady," she said. " We shall know soon 
if anything can be done. It was shocking care- 
less, to be sure. The lad downstairs was so 
sound asleep — ^boys do go off so heavy at first — 
that I doubt whether he's got his things on yet. 
I told him to fetch the f%iit doctor that he could 
find at home, add took on myself, your mamma 
being away, to bid him send, as he's so near, 

q2 
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the good clergyman who has been here more 
than once. It couldn't do no harm anyway, I 
said to myself." 

**0h! I wish he'd comeT' groaned Bacy. 
" It's so dreadful to lie poisoned here alone I" 
And the groans and prayers recommenced more 
vehemently even than before. 

** Ah 1 you do feel bad, I'm sure, poor soul T 
resumed the nurse. "Mary" (to the house- 
maid, who stood in terrified wonder by the 
bed), " can't you make yourself useful t . I've no 
patience with girls that stand staring as if they 
had lost their wits. Go for the hot-water 
bottle. Cramps are sure to come on soon ; and 
sickness as well. I wonder she ain't had in that 
way yet, poor lady." 

Whilst thus discoursing, Mrs. Pilbeam, having 
finished her task, was busying herself with the 
invalid, on whose forehead the perspiration stood 
out in big cold drops, but whose bodily suffer- 
ings had certainly not as yet been anything to 
make a fuss about. 

" I know it's hard to bear, poor thing," the 
nurse, as she, with a hand that was almost 
^notherly, wiped the thin pale forehead, and 
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held stimulating salts to the nostrils of the al- 
most fainting woman, said; <*and when it comes 
sudden-like, as this has, it's harder still. I've 
seen a many go." (Racy's pulses stood for the 
moment absolutely still.) ** Some as had things 
on their minds, and some as hadn't ; but those 
that had, was always glad to get rid of the load 
before they went — to roll it away, as Christian 
did — but maybe you never read the book — 
* Pilgrim's Progress,' it's called ; and it's a beau- 
tifiil one — even without the pictures. Feel 
worse, do you, my dear I Ah ! it will be hard 
to get through. That- carbolic acid is awful 
stuff. And the doctor so long a-coming I Maybe 
they're all out — many of 'em are, at all hours of 
the night." 

" Oh 1 send again — do send 1 It is too cruel, 
and I feel so sick I It is death coming — I feel 
sure it is 1" and poor Racy, in her abject fear, 
shook the dimly-lighted room (for Mrs. Pilbeam 
was a great advocate for what she called a 
'* half-light ") with convulsive shudderings. 

It was a pitiable sight to witness, and so 
thought Edgar Trefusis when, three minutes 
after, he was ushered — having been previously 
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informed by two open-mouthed women-servante 
that Miss Gascoigne had been ^* poisoned by 
mistake " — into that young lad/s room. 

" Oh 1 Mr. Trefusis, I am dying I They have 

killed me " she was beginning ; but Mary, 

eager to exculpate herself from blame, broke 
eagerly on the piteous words — 

"It wasn't my fault, sir — and I'd say the 
same if I was to be hung for it the next minute I 
I never moved the bottles, nor did I so much as 
touch them — there 1" 

** I daresay not — no one is saying anything 
against you. Nurse, send this girl away ; the 
room must be kept quiet. Have you had a 
doctor here ?" 

" No, sir — not yet ; though ever so many have 
been sent for ;" and then, in a whisper which 
was quite audible to the sufferer, who lay writh- 
ing and groaning on the bed, she added, '* He 
couldn't do anything, sir — quite out of the 
question. Carbolic acid, you know— just burns 
the life out of a person I" 

Edgar turned away in disgust from the out- 
q)oken woman. For Racy, bad and heartless 
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as she had proved herself to be, there was in 
his heart infinite pity, as he said, 

*' This is very sad, Miss Gascoigne ; and the 
more so as Lady Mary is away, and " 

"Oh, yesl — poor mother 1" murmured Racy, 
whose many sins, alike of omission and com- 
mission, the fear of death was bringing up in 
" throngiog array " against her. And perhaps 
she would have said more, but at that moment, 
Mary, who had been summarily dismissed from 
the room, rapped at the door, with the informa- 
tion that a "Mister Edwards was below, and 
should he come up and see Miss Gascoigne 1" 

The answer was, of course, in the affirmative. 
There is no standing on ceremony — no turning 
up of the nose at stale tobacco-smoke, and no 
room for fastidious disgust at a doctor's dirty 
shirt wristbands and unshaven chin, when 
poison is doing its swift and subtle work in the 
veins, and when, according to his or her belief, 
the very minutes of the patient may be num- 
bered. 

The medico — a semi-chemist who had big 
coloured bottles in his window, and sold, in 
addition to drugs, tooth-brushes, perfumery, 
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and pomatum — shook, at the mention of carbolic 
acid, his greasy head ominously. Hardly possi- 
ble to have swallowed a worse poison, he said ; 
and to have mistaken it for senna was, to say 
the least of it, singular. Milk was the right 
antidote— lots of milk. " But," Mr. Edwards 
said, as Edgar lighted his half-tipsy new 
acquaintance downstairs, ''she's booked, poor 
thing 1 I wouldn't give that " — and he snapped 
his fingers gravely — " for her life." 

After hearing which remark, Mr. Trefusis, who 
had now begun to think of Lilian, and of what 
'* the wind " which had blown so ill for Horatia 
Gascoigne, might do for Aer, returned to the 
room which he had left. 

Of course he told her very gently, but still 
with that decision which clergymen, from 
melancholy practice, learn to assume, that there 
was, according to the doctor's dictum, '*no hope," 
and equally, of course, he reminded her, after 
much serious exhortation, that in her own re- 
pentance — her 'own restitution, as it were, of 
that which she had hitherto refused to give up — 
lay her only chance of obtaining pardon for her 
own sins. 
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" You must," Mr. Trefusis, taking advantage 
of a sensation that was more than usually trying, 
said, " repeat, in my presence, as well as in that 
of Mrs. Pilbeam, all that you have hitherto 
refused to say in justification of Lilian Wynter ; 
and this you, acknowledging yourself to be in 
fear of death, must do on oath." 

Utterly subdued, and feeling in the depths of 
her, for the moment, truly penitent heart, that 
none save the judgments of the Omnipotent were 
of moment to her now. Racy, with many inter- 
ruptions, and with groanings which could be, 
and were uttered, confessed those terrible sins to- 
wards her friend which she had hitherto kept 
secret within her own breast. But even to the 
last, and with the fear of death before her eyes, 
the woman could not — as the following words 
will make appear^be wholly true : 

" I meant to be her friend, and I knew that 
she and Sir Herbert could never be happy to- 
gether, so, as poor Cecil was so fond of her, and 
had been so ill-used ^" 

" How ill-used ?" asked Edgar, in a tone which 
absolutely demanded a reply. 

** Only that — that — ah 1 how cruel you are I 
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And the faintness— oh I the faintneBS is dreadfal I 
Did that man really say there was no hope?" 

** None, I grieve to tell you ; but," lowering his 
pen to the paper, for Trefasis was taking down 
the poor creature's dying deposition, " you were 
saying that ^" 

" That Lilian would do nothing — would agree 
to nothing (oh I she was so stupid about it), till 
I had solemnly promised that I would never, for 
a single moment, leave her alone with Cecil. 
^ He would make love to me, and I hate it,' was 
her answer, when I asked her the reason why ;" 
but something of the old spirit, despite her 
fears and pains, lighting up her eyes, the pa- 
tient added, " Since poor Cedl's death I have 
guessed the reason why, and if—" 

"Never mind what you guessed," said Mr. 
Trefusis severely. " This is no time for guess- 
ings and speculations. At last — ^and solely, I 
fear, because moved to do so by feavj you have 
so acted as to give your friend — the trusting 
girl to whom you have proved so bitter an 
enemy — a chance of happiness ;in the long life 
that may be before her; but before I leave 
you " 
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"Ah I" exclaimed Racy piteously, for there 
seemed to her terrified imagiDation to be a kind 
of protection, even against the last enemyy in 
the presence of that righteous able-bodied man. 
** Oh 1 do not leave me I" and then looking up into 
his face with something of the gaze with which 
in the old days of her past beauty she could 
sometimes bend feeble men to her will, she added 
with a shudder, " Tou know, this is a death-bed, 
and a clergyman's place is with those who are 
going to die." 

Edgar, who had risen from his seat, resumed 
it at this appeal ; and after a few moments' 
silence, said, 

" If you have any letters, either from Colonel 
Palliser or from my sister-in-law, which would 



tend to strengthen your evidence ' 

Racy interrupted him, for the strong desire to 
retain Mr. Trefusis by her side had rendered 
her even a more penitential sufferer then she had 
been before, with the words, 

"There is my desk-key," pointing to her 
watch-chain, " and if you open it you will find 
a packet, directed ^ Lilian's Twaddle.' Of that 
you can make what use you like," and having 
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so said, Miss Gascoigne, lying prone, with wide- 
ly opened eyes, upon her back, silently watched 
her visitor, as he — ^rejoicing inwardly — sought 
and found the treasure which Racy had so long 
carefully guarded. No sooner, however, were 
both that^ and the paper containing Horatia's 
written confession, safely deposited in the 
parson's pocket, than Mrs. Pilbeam came for- 
vrard, and in a voice of authority said, 

" There ain't any use, sir, for you to stay here 
longer. Miss Gascoigne ain't in any suffering 
now, and I'm not for keeping gentlemen out of 
their warm beds " 

" But, Mrs. Pilbeam," began the Vicar, but at 
that moment the arrival of another, and more 
to be depended upon member of the medical 
profession, was hurriedly announced, and Tre- 
fusis, whose ears, as well as those of the suf- 
ferer on the pillow, had detected a "something" 
in the nurse's tone which, if it did not require 
explanation, at least excited curiosity (a curi- 
osity which was not, at that moment, destined 
to be gratified) hastened from the room ; and 
shortly afterwards (having previously listened 
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to a re-assuring view of the case — taken by the 
evidently puzzled doctor) from the house. 

That Miss Gascoigne had not been the victim 
of aeriom carelessness, an<} that her sufferings 
had been in a great measure caused by intense 
alarm and the force of a vivid imagination, was 
Dr. Bennet's opinion. 

« Fifteen grains of sulphate of zinc have, I am 
inclined to think, done all the mischief," he ora- 
cularly said ; upon hearing which decision, the 
Vicar of Grangetree, forgetting, I fear, his late 
penitent's possible fate in his thankfulness for 
the benefit which her misfortune had proved to 
Lilian, went on his way rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MRS. LTLE SEES THROUGH A MILL-STONE. 

** T AM SO glad! — bo thankful I I always thought 
-^ her one of the sweetest and dearest of 
creatures, and now to find that she did nothing 
worse than make a little fool of herself 1 — ^really, 
Herbert, what with losing your sight and your 
wife, and getting both back again as good as 
ever, I do consider you to be a wonderfully for- 
tunate man." 

So spoke Mrs. Lyle, frank and fearless as 
ever, to her old friend and playmate, when he, 
having a weakness, as the reader may per- 
chance remember, for female friendships, came 
to her in a " difficulty " which, I think, will 
readily be allowed, was not one of every-day 
occurrence, for sympathy and for counsel. 
He had now, as the reader must have, from 
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the tenor of Mrs. Lyle's congratulations, 
gathered, fully made up his mind as to the fact 
of his wife's innocence. After Racy's confes- 
sion, and the reading of certain letters bearing 
on the case, there was no longer room for doubt, 
and I regret to say that Sir Herbert was ren- 
dered by that all-important discovery anything 
but a happier man. That he would do his duty 
by the mother of his children, he from the first 
resolved ; but, even if he had not grown to love, 
with an all-absorbing passion, the soft-voiced 
woman from whose lips had fallen such (as he 
considered them) pearls and diamonds of wit 
And wisdom as almost made amends to him 
for being blind, how was it possible that he 
could look forward with satisfaction to passing 
the rest of his days with a woman who had 
played him such a silly trick, and by her con- 
duct had exposed him to dire mortification and 
ridicule ? 

Mrs. Lyle, after offering her first, and perhaps 
over-impulsive congratulations, waited for an 
appropriate response ; and as she waited, her 
quick eyes did not fail to perceive the fact that 
Sir Herbert's countenance did not betray that 
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exuberant joy -which, under the circumstances, 
might have been expected of it ; neither were 
the man's thoughts, when he did at last make 
up his mind to utter them aloud, altogether 
pleasant ones to listen to. 

" It will be a horribly awkward business," he 
said, rising from his chair, and planting himself 
in the position which so many men seem to 
consider as a favourable one for coming to a 
decision — namely, on the rug, with his back 
firewards. " Half the world won't believe it, 
and I couldn't stand giving the explanation. 
Besides ^" 

^^ Oh ! that's nonsense ! There are no such 
aids to faith as an income as large as yours." 

"And then the absurdity of being married 
again " 

" To the same woman ? But then think how 
much better it is for Blanche and Bertie than if 
you were to be married to some one else." 

Herbert winced slightly. From a certain 
incision in the tone in which these words were 
said — a tone whose inflections he detected in a 
moment as meaning that Mrs. Lyle " had her 
suspicions," he was aware that she intended to 
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sift him as though she were winnowing wheat. 
That the said siftings would result in his re^ 
vealing to his questioner the secret of his new 
attachment — which unfortunate (as Mrs. Lyle 
would doubtless consider it) state of things so 
greatly militated against his finding satis&ction 
in Lilian's being pronounced " not guilty," he 
felt tolerably sure, and to a certain degree this 
conviction annoyed him — ^but only to a certain 
degree. There was a point when annoyance 
ceased, and when satisfaction and relief at the 
notion of making a confidante of such a friend 
as Helen Lyle began. Far less reliant than he 
had been of yore on his own judgment — his 
own manly vigour of opinion — the need of a 
hand, firm, yet soft, to guide him (metaphori- 
caUy speaking) through the maze in which he 
had become blindly entangled, was felt — if not 
expressed — ^by Herbert; and therefore it was 
that, with an expression which had something in 
it of resignation to the unavoidable on his hand- 
some face, he threw himself into the comfortable 
chair which stood directly in front of his in- 
quisitress, and said (it not being his nature to 
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wait, on sach oocasiooB, for the anticipated 
questions, 

•* What did you mean, Helen, when you 
hinted that it would be better for the children 
that I should be married to their mother than 
to another woman t" 

'* I did not hinty I «atd," answered Mrs. Lyle, 
entering at once — ^for she had always enjoyed 
having a " tilt " with Herbert — ^into the spirit 
of the skirmish ; *' that it would be far better for 
them — ^more especially for Blanchie — that there 
should be no other "lady in the case." Neverthe- 
less, I don't feel, knowing my friend Bertie as I 
do, that there is not another. Now, tell me," 
leaving the arm-chair, and seating herself on a 
small and very low stool, which stood in front 
of the fire, and in close neighbourhood to her 
victim, **have I not," and she laid her hand, 
which was very white, and sparkling with gems, 
lightly upon his arm, ^* guessed something like 
the truth ?" 

Being a woman of experience in such matters, 
Mrs. Lyle was well aware that had she not 
possessed certain feminine attractions, vdthout 
which a woman ceases, in the eyes of some 
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men, almoet to belong to the sex from which, 
in many ways, they expect so mnch, she would 
never have taken rank, as she had done, as his 
friend. Not that he had ever been, in the very 
slightest degree, in love with Helen ; but the 
satisfaction which he felt in her presence, in 
listening to and conversing with her, would, 
had she owned none of the womanly charms 
which were pleasant in his sight, have been so 
infinitely less, that I doubt, as I before said, 
whether the friendship which both had for many 
years found so agreeable, would ever have 
ripened between them. 

" Tell me," she said, those dark eyes, which 
more than forty years of looking on the light 
had not yet rendered dim, glancing curiously, 
but nevertheless with a winning expression, into 
his, ** have I not guessed the truth t" 

He did not look at her, save for a passing 
moment, and then with his elbows resting on 
the chair's arms, remained, his lips compressed, 
and his forehead drawn together for a minute 
or so, as if in deep thought ; then he said, in the 
rather abrupt and slightly imperious way which 
Mrs. Lyle knew and liked so well, 
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"The truth! Well, yes; and yet I can 
hardly venture to say so, for the lady has twice 
rejected me. I should have had no hope, none 
whatever, even if this— this Sckdrcissement had 
not taken place, of finding eventual happiness 
as Minnie Hunter's husband." 

" Minnie Hunter 1" repeated Mrs. Lyle. " So " 
(long drawn, in German fashion) " that is the 
lady's name ?" And as she said the words, a 
light, of which, however, she had the discretion 
to say nothing, dawned upon her brain. That 
Sir Herbert Arundel should have been by any 
young woman who could marry him, twice re- 
fused, proved what the Americans call a " pretty 
considerable eye-opener " to Mrs. Lyle. 

" Yes," he repeated, and his tone, for hers had 
not exactly expressed approbation, sounded in 
the ears which listened to him as slightly irri- 
table — "that is the lady's name; and if you 
only knew her, Helen " 

^\ I am sure that I should Uke her if you do. 
But tell me what she is like — ^not in person, of 
coiurse, for you could only have fallen in love 
with her mind." 
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" Her mind — ^her voice — ^her laugh 1- And then 
she was descril^ed to me as so beautiful I Tall, 
soft-eyed, and with a smile which brightened 
her face all over. I used to love one face that 
was * brightened ' in the same way ; but hers 
soon became clouded. Do you know, Helen," 
he went on sadly, ** I almost think there must 
be something about me that is antagonistic to 
married happiness, for poor Lilian soon lost the 
buoyant cheerfulness which was one of her 
greatest charms. For many a month before 
she left me, there had not been a smile — in my 
presence, at least — upon her features." 

" Poor girl 1 I have no doubt that she suf- 
fered much. You see, Bertie, that you both 
made a mistake. When two wilful, spoiled- 
by-petting, and a little-in-love-with-themselves 
(now, don't be cross) people, come in a hurry 
together, the chances are that they will both in 
a short time begin to wish that they had been 



wiser." 



"I daresay. But," he continued, feeling 
rather aggrieved by the tone which his friend 
had taken, as well as by the small amount of 
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sympathy, accorded by Helen to his more recent 
sorrows, "you can understand that with the 
memory of Mrs. Hunter " 

" Whom you never saw 1" holding up her 
finger playfully. " Now, Bertie, you know, as 
well as I do, that you have no business what- 
ever to be talking about any other woman than 
the poor foolish girl who, since she was divorced, 
has lived, they say, the life of a saint, and to 
whom it is your duty, with the least possible 
delay, to make amends for all that she has 
suffered. As for your Minnie Hunter, I have 
little doubt that she is an awful flirt." • 

**A flirt I" and his tone was very angry. 
" I only wish that you could see her ** 

" Don't you wish that you could I" laughed 
Mrs. Lyle, adding, more seriously, " You must 
forgive me for seeming amused. The fact is, 
that I always liked Lady Arundel ; and it is 
such a real pleasure to find that she will be 
done justice to ^" 

At this point in the conversation a not-alto- 
gether-difiicult-to-understand feeling of irrita- 
tion against the said Lady Arundel caused Sir 
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Herbert to spring hastily from his chair, and 
again place himself on the hearth-rug. 

" By heavens 1" he, when he was fairly estab- 
lished there, exclaimed, ^^ it is rather too hard 
to be talked to as if / had been the head and 
front of the oJBTendingl A woman — my wife^ 
that is to say — leaves me without rhyme or 
teaaon-writes that she is accompanied by her 
lover ^" 

*' Not her lover. Oh 1 Bertie T' 

^ Well, by a man, then, about whom she has 
been what is called * talked ;' and expresses in 
plain terms that her wish and intention is to 
get rid of me I This, you will allow, is a plain 
statement of the £stcts. And then I am io be 
told," wound up the injured man, with a grimt 
of angry discontent, *' that everyone is ao glad 
that she is going to be done justice to 1 1 am 
not aware of having evBr done her the contrary ; 
and, upon my word, I cannot bring myself to 
believe that every man who had been treated 
in the same way would have acted as I suppose 
that / am going to do.'* 

**All men of honour — especially if there were 
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children who called the misled one ^ mother'-^ 
would so act/' Mrs. Lyle, in a low voice, said ; 
and then she continued, lookiug up from her 
lowly position into his angry face, " Won't it be 
better, dear Herbert, to bury the past out of 
mind — ^to forget it utterly, in short! Is it not 
George Eliot who says, * Our dead are never 
dead to us tm they are forgotten ' f And surely 
it will not be well for you to lash yourself into 
wrath against this poor impulsive girl, who was 
really, I firmly believe, at the time when she 
behaved so fooliehly, hardly responsible for her 
actions. As for your friend Mrs. Hunter, I 
hardly know what to say. You cannot regret 
a beauty on which you never once set eyes ; and 
I must say, my opinion is that, if she hadn't 
been a flirt, she never would have beguiled you 
into making her a proposal." 

To this " invidious " and " off-hand " remark 
Sir Herbert did not deign to make any reply, 
but, taking up his hat, he, without the slightest 
preliminary remark, oflfered his hand, and bade 
his hostess " Good-bye." 

'^ Good-bye ; and don^t forget a word I have 
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said to you," was the smiling rejoinder ; after 
which Mrs. Lyle settled herself again in her 
favourite chair to think, and be amused. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FOR THE children's SAKE. 

TIDGAR TREFUSIS said no word to LiUan 
" of the prize which he had obtained, till after 
Sir Herbert had unconditionally admitted that 
the proofs of his wife's woiiihinesB to be restored 
to her home, which the Vicar had shown to him, 
were perfectly satisfactory. 

That the conviction was not an altogether 
agreeable one Edgar, without much surprise, 
perceived, but of the fact that so it was, he said 
little or nothing to Lilian. For the children's 
sake, as well as for hers and Ruth's, it was both 
right and advisable that the long-separated 
pair should come together again; and, this being 
so, it was clearly worse than useless to utter a 
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syllable which might tend to lessen the chances 
of their eventual happiness. 

"You will hear from Arundel, I conclude, 
soon," Mr. Trefiisis, who was again tete-a-tete 
with his sister-in-law in the little parlour, said. 
'^ He did not mention when, but I suppose he 
concludes that your address can be procured at 
the Rectory." 

Lilian, whose idle fingers were unconsciously 
drawing pencil-lines on an empty envelope, was 
silent for a few moments, and then said, dreamily, 

^' There is no reason, I suppose, for anything 
to be done about it, if — if Sir Herbert only in- 
tends to marry me from a sense of duty. Pray, 
dear Edgar, let him be told this. Indeed, the 
more I think of it, the more I feel certain that 
we should both be miserable. However," she 
added, noticing her companion's look of dis- 
appointment, '^ I am none the less thankful to 
you. How hard you have worked for me I 
And what a strange thing that they should 
have given her the wrong medicine I Did not 
the nurse seem dreadfully sorry for what she 
had done!" 

*'Not half as much as she ought to have 
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been, I think. The woman who came to fetch 
me was in a great fright ; but the other — ^well, 
perhaps there was nothing really in it, but she 
stmck me at first as being hard and unfeeling. 
So you are expecting Mrs. Graham back for good 
to-day f " he asked, after a pause which Lilian 
was too pre-occupied with her own thoughts to 
break. 

" Yes," she said ; " and I cannot tell you how 
glad I am 1 She- is quite my backbone — my 
staff and stay, to say nothing of my rod, for 

she scolds me when I deserve it, and ^Ah 1 

here she is!" as the door opened, and a tall 
figure, that of " Hope " in person, came forward 
in the gloaming, and, after kissing Lilian ten- 
derly, shook hands with her visitor. 

The latter was the first to speak. 

" I have come to tell my sister-in-law a piece 
of good news," he, having risen fi-om his seat 
on Mrs. Graham's entrance, said ; ^' and I hope 
that you will help me to make her take a more 
cheerful view of her position generally, and of 
what has now happened in particular. As her 
intimate friend " 

*^ I know," interrupted Mrs. Graham, as she 
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untied her bonnetHStrings, leaving, by that pro- 
cess, a tidy greyish head totally devoid of 
artificial covering, '' that to obtain a certain 
confession from a not-over-scrupulous young 
woman — I call Miss Gascoigne young, my dear," 
(she, addressing Lilian, added,) ''from civility 
only, and because she has the misfortune to be 
single — ^but, as I was going to say, to get hold 
of Miss Bacy's testimony to the truth that our 
friend here," patting Lilian's shoulder, '^ acted 
at one time of her life the part of a mad woman 
— but of a mad woman only, not a wicked one 
— ^has been considered most desirable by all her 
friends ; and no one will rejoice more cordially 

than 1, if '' 

'* But Lilian refuses to rejoice I The object 
is gained — was achieved in a curious way 
enough. Miss Gascoigne, who is now, I believe, 
out of danger, believed herself — ^indeed, I ima- 
gined that such really was the case — ^to have 
taken poison by mistake, and, under the influ- 
ence of fear, dictated to me a confession, which, 
together with some important letters, has quite 
satisfied Arundel that what you have just said 
is true." 
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"And I hope that Sir Herbert is in the 
Seventh Heaven of deh'ght and gratitude I He 
ought to be, after all the pains that have beeu 
taken on his behalf," said Mrs. Graham, who 
had now seated herself in front of Mr. Trefusis, 
and was bringing to bear upon him the fall 
force of her keen dark eyes. 

It was, however, Lilian who answered for 
him. She saw that he was embarrassed for his 
friend, and, having learned, amongst other les- 
sons, that consideration for the feelings of 
others is an every-day obligation, she said, sor- 
rowfully, 

" It is just as I told you it would be, dear 
Hope. Sir Herbert is ready to marry me again, 
from a sense of duty ; but what is that ? The 
affection which I threw away can never be 
mine again, and therefore " 

"You will refuse his offer, wishing him all 
happiness with his new love ?" 

" The which new love " began Edgar. 

"Is Minnie Hunter; and Minnie Hunter — 
my dear, I vnll not be stopped ; this mistake, 
or whatever you may please to call it, is one to 
which Z", at least, will no longer be a party. Mr. 
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Trefusis, I never entertained a very exalted 
opinion of your sex's power to be au niveau of 
women's tricks, but I must say that you do 
strike me, begging your pardon, as having been 
more than usually slow. Now, if you had only 
put two and two together " 

'* Oh 1 Hope," ejaculated Lilian, " how can 
you say such things ?" 

" How can I say them ? Why, my dear, 
truth is not so very difficult to tell ; and if Mr. 
Trefusis, as 1 was going to remark, had only 
put two and two together, he would have dis- 
covered two things — first, that Minnie Hunter 
and Lilian Wynter are one and the same per- 
son 

Edgar sprang up with a bound. 

" What a fool I have been !" he exclaimed. 
" But Ruth was as bad." 

" How like a man and a husband ! But, now 
you have become enlightened, in what way do 
you think we had better proceed ?" 

" That is more than I can tell you. Arundel 
is a singular man." 

" I have no patience with your singular men ; 
they are so apt to be ingenious in making both 
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themselves and other people uncomfortable. 
However, for the present, at least, Mr. Trefhsis, 
I recommend you to do nothing." 

** Ton could not impose an easier task. I am 
on my way back to Grangetree now." 

" That is right, and you will swear— for of 
course you will tell her the secret — ^Mrs. Tre- 
fasis to secresy f " 

" Certainly," with a smile ; " and now I must 
wish you both good-bye, for I shall barely catch 
my train." 

*^ One moment. You haven't asked me about 
the second occasion on which you illustrated 
my theory as regards your sex's powers of 
penetration." 

" No, indeed, I forgot," Edgar, as he put down 
his hat, rejoined ; for he was punctiliously po- 
lite, and would rather have been behind-time 
than be guilty of even the slightest rudeness to 
a lady. 

'* I won't keep you a second. Was the nurse 
in Eden Place anyone you had seen before f — a 
rather stout, tallish woman, wh o " 

** Oh I Mrs. Graham, I understand now. How 
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clever you have been I But won't you get into 
a scrape ? Poisoning is no joke." 

^^ Excepting when it t5 a joke,, and not a 
reality ; and now we won't keep you another 
second. I hope you'll be in time. Good-bye. 
My dear Lilian," she added, confidentially, after 
the house^door had banged to on the Heathshire 
parson, ^' if Mr. TreAisis is not brighter in the 
pulpit and the bosom of his family than he is in 
the every-day affiiirs of life, both your sister 
and his congregation must have, I suspect, 
rather a dull time of it." 
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CHAPTER XXVl. 

LILIAN ENGAGES HERSELF AS A GOVERNESS. 

T)ETWEEN the characters of Helen Lyle and 
^ Mrs. Graham there were many points of 
resemblance. They were both enthusiastic, ac- 
tive-minded women, and where they differed, 
the discrepancies were chiefly owing to the 
varied events of their lives, and the contrasting 
spheres into which they had severally been 
thrown. For instance, Mrs. Graham would 
never have dreamed of making so unworthy a 
use (for as such she would have considered it) 
of any attractions she might formerly have 
possessed, as that of (even to the dimensions of 
a hair's breadth) striving to turn a man from 
his purpose. The " vice " of coquetry was either 
dormant or non-existent in the one woman, 
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whilst in the other it was only so far percep- 
tible as to render her more thoroughly and 
attractively feminine. A clever woman, who is 
either above or exempt from this prevailing 
weakness of her sex, comes sometimes within 
the category of those strong-minded ones, of 
whom the sarcastic Frenchman wrote that 
" Femme qui icrit rCa pas de sease.'* 

As it now happened, both these, in their 
several ways, superior women, were, during this 
crisis in Lilian's life, occupying themselves in 
her service. Mrs. Lyle — with her larger oppor- 
tunities, her friendship with Sir Herbert, and the 
influence which superior position gives — took of 
necessity, the foremost part. It was a requisite 
of her nature to do busy work for others, and in 
this respect also she both differed from and re- 
sembled the older and perhaps steadier friend 
whom Fate had called up in her need for Lilian. 
Helen Lyle could enter into, and for the mere 
reason that it was "work,'* thoroughly enjoy 
it ; whilst for Mrs. Graham, there could exist — 
unless her heart was engaged — no genuine and 
deep solicitude for the success of the labours 
which she had set herself to do. Perhaps, after 

s2 
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this short analysis of character, it may be as 
well to add that Mrs. Lyle's zeal in the canse 
of the young divoreie^ would hardly have been 
so great, had not her long and valued friend- 
ship for Herbert stimulated her to exertion. 

" 1 wonder now, whether I am not going to 
make a fool of myself," said Mrs. Lyle to her- 
self, as her carrriage neared the house in Elbury 
Street, which she had easily discovered to be the 
present abode of the lady who went by the name 
of Mrs. Hunter. It was from Sir Herbert's 
trusted servant, Blake, that she had extract- 
ed, with some little difficulty, the information 
which set her on Lilian's track ; and then, with- 
out allowing herself much time for reflexion, sh^ 
ordered her carriage, and had herself driven to 
the street in which the young dworde lived. 

'' If I find that she is a stranger, I shall die 
no other death," was her second mental com- 
ment, when the tall footman, having asked (ac- 
cording to orders received from his mistress), 
whether Mrs. Hunter was at home, and been 
answered, by the neat little parlour-maid who 
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opened the door, in the affirmative, the visitor 
was ushered up-stairs. 

Mrs. Lyle was far fi-om being what is called a 
diffident person. She was accustomed, on the 
contrary, to find herself as a rule " equal to most 
occasions;" but to this rule, the present visit 
seemed likely to prove an exception, for Helen 
Lyle's heart beat with something like '* fear " as 
she ascended the narrow staircase, and, strange 
to say, the uncomfortable feeling was scarcely 
diminished when, on entering the room, she 
confronted the proud, beautiful face of Lilian 
Wynter. 

<^ I ought to apologise — I am quite ashamed," 
the woman of the world almost faltered out, ^^ it 
would have been so much more delicate and 
kind if I had written first ; but I did not know 
— I only guessed ^" 

"Pray do not apologise, Mrs. Lyle," said 
Lilian, who had accepted rather coldly her 
visitor's offered hand. " You no doubt imagin- 
ed that you could serve me by making your 
suspicion a certainty, and for that I ought to be 
gratefuL" 

" But I should, if I had done my duty, have 
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come Booner, my poor child, to see you," said Mrs. 
Lyle, who, now that she was fairly launched, or, 
I should rather say, now that she had come to 
an anchor beside Lilian on the sofa, was quite 
herself again, and ready to carry through her 
wort in triumph. " I always was more than 
half convinced that you were good, only the 
world, you know, which is so wicked, insists 
upon there not being even an appearance of 
evil " 

" And the world is right, and you and all my 
friends did well to shun me." 

" Well, . but, my dear, wasn't I thoroughly 
right about the creature you were so fond oft 
Before we really begin to talk, do give me the 
satisfaction of hearing you say that your trust 
in Racy Gascoigne was thoroughly ill-placed." , 

"Indeed it was. I wish that I had never 
known her ?" 

*' Wretched woman I They say she suspects 
the poisoning was a trick to make her confess, 
and is perfectly furious ^" 

Lilian, remembering Mrs. Graham's account 
of the Eden Place scene, and the part which 
her friend had played in it, could hardly help 
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smiling at these words; nevertheless she said 
quietly, 

^ She had a great fright, I believe,, but they 
say she is almost quite well again." 

i^ And ready, I'll be bound, for more mischief. 
But, my dear, do tell me how you are goin^ to 
manage I Tou see, I am sure, as well as I do, 
all the difficulties of the case. Sir Herbert's 
last impressions of you — what with you leaving 
him and altogether— are, forgive me for saying 
80, not altogether pleasant ; and then he is the 
kind of man, as you must know well, who hates 
being taken in." 

^' But I had no intention, none in the world, 
of taking him in. Indeed — ^indeed I had not. 
I longed so to see my children I You can under- 
stand that, dear Mrs. Lyle. And then I was 
not satisfied with only seeing them ; and it grew 
by degrees to be that both Mrs. Oraham and I 
were a great deal at the quinta ; and then he 
was blind, you know, and it was all so piti- 
ful." 

• " I quite understand — all, at least, but Her- 
bert's not recognising your voice." 

^^ Oh I I changed it a little at first ; and then," 
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with a blush which qtiite confirmed Mrs. Lyle's 
first impression that Lilian's beauty, great as it 
had been before, had increased during the time 
of trial, which had given a softer and more in-^ 
tellectnal expression to her countenance, and 
a oTore perfect development to her form— '« and 
then," half smiling, '^ he could not have suspected 
me of being so bold." 

"Hardly," Mrs. Lyle, with an answering 
smile, rejoined. " But now, let us come, please, 
to business. Sir Herbert is going away — ^nay, 
you need not look so miserable, it is to be only 
a temporary absence — ^two months or so abroad, 
io recruit his nerves and spirits. You see, it is 
a little hard upon a man," laughing lightly, ^* to 
be twice refused by the object of his devoted 
attachment." 

"What he seeks, 1 fear, is courage to perform 
a painful duty. If he marries me again, it will 
be solely for his children's sake," said Lilian, 
sadly. 

" Perhaps. Who knows I / hope for better 
things. And now listen to my plan. Herbert 
is, as I told you, going abroad for a time — ^in 
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the meantime, as he justly says, this new view 
of your case, and his, will get itself ventilated — 
your friends will, as the novelists say, rally 

round you, and " 

^ And the shame which I have brought upon 
hm^ will, he hopes, be in part, by that time, 
wiped away. But never wholly I Oh I Mrs. 
Lyle, when I think of ihat^ when I remember 
that years hence, when Blanchie is a grown-up 
girl, she may be pointed at as the child of one 
on whom the horrible decree of Divorce was 

passed, I feel the whole disgraceful wickedness 

» 

of my conduct, and only pray that I could hide 
my shame in death I" 

" Which would do no earthly good, my child, 
to anybody,** Mrs. Lyle, kindly stroking the 
hand she held, rejoined. ^^Time, especially 
when assisted by eighteen thousand a year, 
pleasantly spent, does wonders. Besides, by 
bravely coming forward, and not looking one 
■^hit ashamed of yourself^ you will perform the 
best part that you can play for Blanchie. That 
you can escape quite scathless is more than 
you, or any one of us who do foolish things, can 
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expect. By the time, however, that Blanche is 
eighteen, I think I may fairly promise you that 
the folly of her mother will be blotted out." 

There was after this silence for a few mo- 
ments — a silence which Mrs. Lyle — for the tears 
were dropping fast from Lilian's eyes— hesi- 
tated to break ; but at last she said, 

" Now, my dear, what I propose is this — I 
shall endeavour, with your consent, to have the 
precious twins under my charge during their 
father's absence; and unless you — ^now, child, 
if you don't stop crying, I shall never say out 
my say — ^if you, or rather if Minnie Hunter, who 
is not rich — thus much, amongst other things, 
Herbert has told me, will come and take care of 

the darlings No, dear, don't thank me, 

please — I really couldn't stand the responsi- 
bility." 

So far, striving to carry off the proposal 
lightly, Mrs. Lyle had progressed, but she 
could go on no further, for Lilian's arms wei% 
thrown round her, and Lilian's cheek and lips 
pressed to hers in such a weeping agony of 
happiness, that the kind-hearted recipient of 
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this almost convulsive gratitude was fain to, for 
a while, hold her peace. 

" How good you are 1 How can I ever thank 
you enough- " 

"For doing what gives me so much pleasure! 
My dear child, when you have lived in the 
world as long as I have, you will have learned 
that very few people are capable of doing for 
others anything that they themselves do not 
like. However that may be, I am glad you 
think my plan a good one; and then, you 
know, when Bertie is fairly ofl^ I shall write to 
him that I have made acquaintance with Minnie 
Hunter, and engaged her as governess to the 
children. What fun it will be, making him 
angry I His lady-love a governess, indeed I I 
can fancy his face ; and then, when he comes 
home — but we shall have to arrange all that 
later. In the meantime, you must keep, as my 
tig boy says, * dark/ or all will go wrong. 
Herbert is not the easiest man in the world, as 
you and I both know, to manage. Talk of wo- 
men being * kittle cattle I' — give me the man 
who from his boyhood upwards has thought no 
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one's opinion is worth twopence in comparison 
with his own, and I'll back him against the most 
aggravating woman who ever breathed the breath 
ofhfe." 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

" I COULD HAVE MADE HER SO HAPPY 1" 

" T WISH to goodness that Edgar Treftisis 
^ wasn't so close, and would tell us where 
Lilian is ! I hate mysteries, and although even 
now we couldn't have her here under her 
maiden name, yet I should like to hear some- 
thing of her/' 

*• Now that she's going to be milady again," 
said mischievous Frank, the midshipman, who 
was at home on leave, to his mother. 

** It's no such thing," retorted Mrs. Wynter, 
whose temper was not improved, poor woman, 
by the discovery — one of anything but a novel 
character — ^that the underclothing of her sailor 
son had been brought home in a terribly dilapi- 
dated condition; "she's my daughter, and a 
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mother's feelings last through everything. Fm 
sure that all through the time when everybody 
thought the worst " 

" You thought the worst, too, my dear," said 
the Hector, laying down the newspaper which 
he had been apparently so deeply engrossed in 
readmg, that his wife had taken no heed of his 
presence. "I don't blame you for doing so; 
appearances were cei*tainly dead against her ; 
and then, poor child, she kept so completely 
aloof from us, which also, under the circum- 
stances, was not surprising. However, as re- 
gards Trefusis, I don't believe he knows, any 
more than we do, where to find Lilian. He is 
not the man to utter a falsehood on that or 
any other subject, and nothing can be more 
distinct than his disavowal in the letter we re- 
ceived yesterday of any knowledge of the poor 
child's whereabouts." 

^^ Well, I must say that I think it uncommon 
heartless in Lilian not to write. Not a word 
have we had since nearly two months ago now, 
when she wrote us that things were all likely 
to come round again. But when 1 That is the 
question. If my daughter never ought to have 
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been divorced, as it seems now she oughtn't to, 
why, the sooner she's put into her proper place 
the better ; and if Alick wasn't in India, Sir Her- 
bert should soon be made to learn his duty." 

To this speech — one of many of the same 
description to which he had often impatiently 
listened — Mr. Wynter made no reply. Deeply 
pp-ateful, in his heart of hearts, did he feel to 
the true-hearted man whom his daughter's folly 
had brought (as the Rector deemed it) to per- 
petual shame, for the part^that Sir Herbert had, 
in a letter to himself, declared his willingness 
to act, and, therefore, to attribute any blame to 
Sir Herbert was what the Rector felt to be to 
the last degree unjust. 

" He is not bound to take her back," Arthur 
Wynter had, on the occasion of Arundel's letter, 
said to his wife, ^^ and to my dying day I shall 
feel grateful to him." 

In the meanwhile, Time, as I need not say, 
was hurrying on, and the two months of Sir 
Herbert's projected absence were drawing to 
a close. Perhaps — nay, I may almost say cer^ 
tainly — the happiest period of Lilian's life was 
that which, pending Herbert's return, she spent 
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under General Westphairs rooC That " 
tiugtdshed oflScer " having been given a ** Com- 
mand/' a house, sufficiently large to accommo- 
date Mrs. Lyle and her increased famfly, was, 
within three miles of a military " camp," hired. 

** The children will be better off here than in 
London, and there will be far less likelihood at 
Wellbridge than ikere^ of any prying eyes de- 
tecting our secret. Tou must wear a thick veil 
out of doors, Lilian, and look as ugly as you 
can. 

So spoke Mrs. Lyle to the happy young 
mother, who, with one of her dear ones on her 
lap, and the other, in selfish baby-fashion, striv- 
ing after his share of notice, in front of her 
knees, was travelling down in the express-train 
to Wellbridge. Her parting with Mrs. Graham 
had been rendered less sad by the hope that the 
time would come when their intercourse would 
be renewed, and their friendship prove a lasting 
comfort to both. 

"I wouldn't have given you up to anyone 
else," were Mrs. Graham's parting words ; *^ but 
there is something solid in Mrs. Lyle — truthful, 
brave, and conscientious. With those qualities, 
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when a woman has her wits about her besides, 
there are few things which she will find it im- 
possible to do." 

So Lilian, with a tender blessing on her head, 
went her way, and, as I said before, was, during 
two entire months, very happy. She lived (for 
Mrs. Lyle was a good deal in London) almost 
exclusively with her children, and they, who 
called her by the pet name of " Minnie," could 
not, had they known that she was indeed their 
mother, have loved her better, or clung to her 
with a more devoted trust. They were forward, 
clever little things, and their merry prattle was 
the delight of their young mother's life. Her 
most enjoyable hours were those which she spent 
upon the sea-shore, watching, from her seat upon 
a heap of shingle, the twins' gladsome play, and 
^gazing on the waste of waters across which the 
father of her darlings would ere long be 
" steaming " homewards. 

Meanwhile, from time to time, and with the 
tact for which she was remarkable, Mrs. Lyle, 
in her letters to Sir Herbert, wrote in praise of 
the governess whom, without waiting for his 
approval of the plan, she had chosen for the 

VOL. m. T 
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children. " They are so fond of her 1" " SEe 
has such a winning way with them 1" " I am 
more than ever convinced, not only that child- 
ren are capable of admiring great physical 
beauty, but that it is good for them — for the 
cultivation of their artistic tastes, that is to say, 
that they should be brought up with lovely- 
objects before their eyes." Such were among 
the remarks which, ever and anon, coupled with 
judicious hints regarding Mrs. Hunter's mental 
qualities, enlivened§for their reader the letters 
which Herbert Arundel received from his friend. 

At the beginning, even as the latter had 
guessed would be the case, he had chafed in 
secret at the notion of the woman whom, strive 
as he might, he failed in forcing himself not to 
love, being reduced to the melancholy necessity 
of earning her own living. 

*' If she would but have consented to be my 
wife," was his frequent inward cry, •* this need 
not have been. I would have made her so 
happy I And she did love me — something told 
me that she did. And now — now that I am so 
soon to rebind myself to another, I shall never 
know her reasons for refusing me." 
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It was with these thoughts in his breast, and 
with — it is to be feared — an almost angry feeling 
in that she had not put it out of his power to 
" do justice " to Lilian, lurking in his heart 
against Minnie Hunter, that, on one bright May 
morning, Su: Herbert Arundel, with his sight 
now so completely restored that only a little 
care of the most precious of all our " organs " 
was necessary, crossed over from Boulogne to 
his native land. 

Considering that he fully intended to restore 
to their children the mother who had so cruelly 
tampered with his happiness and good name, 
the heart and soul of the man were, I regret 
to say, far more entirely occupied than was 
either right or advisable, with the image of 
another woman. 

"I suppose I shall see Minnie — I must^ of 
course," the harassed traveller said to himself; 
and then, as the train whirled him swiftly on 
towards Wellbridge, he hardly knew whether 
anger against, or gratitude towards, his old 
friend, was the most rife within his breast. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



ONE AND THE SAME. 



" "FvON'T put yourself in a fuss — we shall 
^ know soon enough the day he is coming. 
For my part I have a horror of being on tenter- 
hooks. They make me think of the wretched 
fanatics in India, who are hung up by the palms 
of then* hands till they die under the torture. 
Now, don't be a fanatic, Lilian, and torture 
yourself with expectation, but go out to the sea- 
side with those blessed children, who have been 
worrying Sarah's life for the last hour to take 
them there. Tou shall hear as soon as it's good 
for you to learn anything ; so be a good girl, 
and do as you are told." 

So spoke Helen Lyle ; and yet full well did she 
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know that the traia by which Herbert Arundel 
was travelling down must now, unless anything 
had " happened " to it, be within some twenty 
miles of Wellbridge. It had long been her 
settled purpose that Sir Herbert should — ^unpre- 
pared — come upon the pretty picture of Lilian 
playing with her bairns ; and to have let the 
principal actor in the tabUan into the secret, 
would, in her opinion, have been fatal to the 
success of her plan. 

Gould Mrs. Lyle have chosen the scene of the 
dhmiemerU, the sea-shore would not probably 
have stood, in the list of eligible places, first ; 
but, all things considered, there was no very 
great objection to the locality. The spot by 
the " sad sea waves," on which Lilian usually 
spread the large railway-rug on which she was 
wont to seat herself, had, besides herself and 
the little ones, very few frequenters ; therefore, 
should (and such was certainly her intention) 
Mrs. Lyle point out to Herbert Arundel the 
direction in which he might find his children, 
the meeting which could hardly be otherwise 
than emotional, was little likely to be a public 
one. 
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As the moment for Herbert's arrival drew 
near, Mnj. Lyle grew, to her own surprise, 
nervous and anxious. The responsibility of the 
task she had undertaken began to weigh, in an 
unwonted fashion, upon her : and when, from 
hier station at the window, she caught the first 
glimpse, walking quickly up the approach, of 
Herbert's tall, military figure, she almost found 
herself regretting that she had ever moved a 
step towards the clearing up of poor Lilian's 
complicated affairs. 

But Helen Lyle, seeing that she was no 
coward, quickly recovered herself, and running 
downstairs, met her old friend at the house 
door. 

" All well," she, after cordially shaking hands 
with him, said. " The children are by the sea- 
side with * Minnie,* as they both call their 
governess. Ahl Bertie," she added, impres- 
sively, " it will be very hard to take them from 
her 1 They do love her so I And as for me — 
well, I don't wonder at your infatuation — 
Minnie Hunter is as good as she is lovely ; and 
praise can, in my opinion, no fiuiiher go." 

" Jt is a pity that she ever came here," said 
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Herbert, sternly — so sternly that Helen almost 
began to feel again afraid. " I object to seeing 
her. To do so would be, on my part, both 
wrong and foolish. If the children can be seen 
without Mrs. Hunter being present, I shall be 
. glad ; but at the same time I should be very 
sorry were she to think that I purposely avoid 
her." 

" Which she will certainly do if you put off 
for a single moment kissing the twins' rosy 
cheeks. So, my dear Herbert," she continued, 
" do not be, unlike yourself, a coward ; but face 
the evil — if evil it be — at once. I will put on 
my hat, and we will walk to the sands, where I 
feel pretty sure that Minnie has taken the 
children." 

" But, Helen " 

" But, my dear Bertie, you can't possibly re- 
fuse a lady's request," and so saying she took 
a garden hat from the peg on which it hung, 
and having donned it, led her visitor away 
captive. 

The favourite place which Lilian had chosen 
as her own, lay immediately beneath a low cliff, 
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if cliff it might be called, which was only some 
twenty feet above the sea-level ; and, on the 
edge of this falaUe^ ran the walk along which 
Mrs. Lyle led Sir Herbert, beguiling the way — 
which was in fact but short— with praises of the 
woman whom he loved. Was this judicious on 
her part? Herbert thought not, but it was 
nevertheless so pleasant that he could not turn 
a deaf ear to the charmer. 

At last, and after walking about a quarter of 
a mile, they stopped, and looking down, Mrs. 
Lyle, with her finger on her lips, pointed out to 
her companion's notice, a lady whose back was 
turned towards them, and whose occupation 
(one, in which from the cries of joy which broke 
from the children's lips, she too evidently took 
delight) was that of making ducks and drakes 
in the sea for the merry, healthy twins. 

For a few minutes the pair above them silent- 
ly watched the sport, and then, with her heart 
beating violently, and her voice hoarse with 
emotioi^ Mrs. Lyle, looking down, called aloud 
the name of " Minnie." 

Alittle startled, but not in the slightest degree 
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suspicious, Lilian turned her lovely, radiant face 
upwards; and then recognising Sir Herbert, with 
a shoii; cry — a cry of distress and pain — she let 
her head fall again upon her hands. But not 
before he had realised the truth I Not before 
the blessed conviction (for to him it was blessed) 
had come home to his mind that the woman he 
loved, and the wife whom duty compelled him 
to take to his bosom, were one and the same, 
and that the painM struggle of Passion with 
Principle which had been so long warring with- 
in him, was at an end for ever I 

As Herbert, with the agility of a youthfiil 
lover, hurried or rather scrambled down the 
cliff, Mrs. Lyle — feeling that her part in the 
scene was played and over, turned away (per- 
haps, for she was human, a trifle sadly) to- 
wards her home. There was no need for eyes 
of hers to rest on the fruition of her work. Well 
could she picture to herself the warm embrace, 
children and wife in onej in which Lilian would 
find herself enfolded ; and then the kisjj^s ardent 
as they were pure, which were showered upon 
the girl's lovely lips, as Herbert held her to his 
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heart; all this and more floated like a yision 
across Helen's sight, as, alone, she slowly wend- 
ed her homeward way. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



CONCLUSION. 



11 1" Y task — ^now that the principal actors in the 
•"■^ drama have " fretted their little hour" on 
the stage, may now be speedily brought to a 
conclusion. As Mrs. Lyle had foretold, the 
world speedily condoned the follies of which 
Lady Arundel had been guilty; whilst she, 
profiting by past experience, learned, as did 
also her husband, so to assimilate themselves to 
each other's tastes and habits that more than 
an average amount of married happiness 
ultimately fell to their share. That Lilian was 
ever warmly grateftil to the friend, '^o in her 
adversity had beto to her — both against outward 
and inward evil — as a shield, I need not say. Of 
her three intimate and dear friends (for she was 
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fortunate enough to possess three who were 
capable of ** sticking closer to her than a 
brother"), Mrs. Graham was the one whom, 
though latest found, she loved and esteemed 
the best. With the others — ^with Lady Ulver- 
stoke, whose warmth of greeting, and tender re- 
proaches, in that Lilian, in her sore trouble, had 
not placed in her more entire trust, were 
thoroughly sincere, and with Mrs. Lyle, to 
whom she was indebted for such kindly and 
effectual exertions in her behalf^ Lady Arundel 
kept up a constant, and by her, much prized in- 
tercourse ; but they were to a certain extent ^* of 
the world worldly ^ They, unlike the widowed, 
childless woman who had adopted, in the midst 
of her own deep sorrow, the then lonely Lilian 
as a daughter, had other interests — other cares 
—other ambitions with which to occupy their 
time and attention. 

" They can never be to me what you are," 
Lady Arundel sometimes, in low and tender 
tonesy sayj| to her more than parent. **For 
when my feither and mother forsook me, you 
took me up, whilst they — well, with all the 
worldi through my own wicked folly, against 
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me, ought I to marvel that so it was ? No, in- 
deed ; but that you were, with the exception of 
fiuth, my only comfort, my only stand-by, must 
render you, after her, and my home-treasures, 
dearer to me than any living soul besides. 
< There are sisters and sisters,' dearest Hope ; 
and when those who are nearest of kin prove 
unkind, the friend whose love passes the .love 
which they have failed to feel, fills, in a heart 
which craves for tenderness, the gap that un- 
kindness and neglect have left there." 

To the rest of the characters who have figured 
—slightly or otherwise— in this story, nothing 
out of the common course of events occurred. To 
fiuth were bom the clergyman's half-dozen of 
healthy children, whilst Mrs. Philip Dickinson 
remained — a fact which, in her mother-in-law's 
opinion, quite counterbalanced the slight ad- 
vantages of her " connection " — " without a 
family." Miss Gascoigne, who retained an in- 
ward conviction (one, however, which, on ma- 
ture reflection, she abstained ftom ma^ng pub- 
lic) that, in the matter of the " poisoning by 

• 

misadventure," her credulity had been played 
upon, did not become, in consequence of the 
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confession which had been extorted from her, a 
more amiable member of society ; it being, how- 
ever, my belief that those who are habitually 
ill-tempered and selfish, take pleasure in the 
acts and words which render them disagreeable 
to others, it is fair to conclude that the only 
thoroughly unworthy personage who acts a 
part in this slight drama, does not, take it alto- 
gether, lead an unpleasant life. 

I wish I conld say as much for amiable, kind- 
hearted Lady Mary, whose doom it is to pass, 
in a small house, and on a ** limited " income, 
the chief part of her remaining days with a 
daughter of whom, had she lived in the days of 
brave Queen Bess, Shakespeare might have 
written the over-true words, that 

«* Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is 
To have a thankless child.'' 

Lady Mary possesses, however, some conso- 
lation in the daughter-in-law whom *' Jack Gas- 
coigne*' has given her. Gina Mellish, whom, 
before she was quite twenty, he married, suits 
him, as he himself often remarks, ^ down to the 
ground." Toung Mrs. Gascoigne's character 
is, in &ct, an exceedingly accommodating one. 
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With Lady Mary she is, and that without either 
affectation or disguise, affectionate and gentle ; 
whilst with Jack and his friends she is a tho- 
rough sportswoman, a little "loud," a trifle 
reckless, riding hard to hounds, but " good " at 
bottom ; for which blessing she is, perhaps, 
partly indebted to the circumstance that, al- 
though sufficiently well-looking for Jack, men 
are not, as a rule, greatly moved, when in the 
presence of that popular master of foxhounds' 
wife, to the breaking of the tenth Command- 
ment. 

At beautiful Glyngowan Lady Arundel sees 
but little, and that not much to her regret, of 
the mother who in time of trouble turned a cold 
shoulder to her child. Mr. Wynter is kept at 
home by his clerical duties, and also by the 
parental one of preparing ''Jemmy," now grown 
into hobbledehoyhood, for the Church. That 
the twig he is employed in bending is a tough 
one, is highly probable, but " needs must," who- 
ever drives, and as Sir Herbert Arundel has seve- 
ral livings in his gift, it will not do, as Mrs. Wyn- 
ter often remarks, to " throw away a chance." 
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So Lilian, her " Penance " over, and her brief 
spell of " madness " effectually recovered from, . 
is happy {too happy, as some of my neighbours 
may be inclined to think, for her deserts) at 
last ; but, seeing that she had been ^* no better 
in her wits than a fool," some of the conse- 
quences of what I would fain be allowed to 
call a " visitation," will, whilst her life endures, 
cling to that life, and cast a shadow over the 
long vista of the past. 

And, could Lilian herself forget, the "jog- 
gings " of others to her memory will be neither 
few nor unfrequent, for there exist, alas 1 (most 
stale remark !) so many whose instincts do not 
incline them to enlist on mercy's side — so few 
who possess either the power or the will to see, 
in temporary and unrecognised aberration of 
mind, palliations, at least, if not excuses, for 
many of the sins and shortcomings to which 
weak human nature is liable. ^' 'Tis a mad 
world, my masters!" and if "mad" in the 
sober days of practical Queen Bess, days when 
the " world " rose up early, and did not " late 
take rest " — ^when the round earth had not been 
" girdled round in forty minutes," and human 
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beings had yet to make the discovery that 
nothing and nobody could go fast enough to 
please them, how infinitely madder now, when 
there is so much in the exciting, feverish exist- 
ence of the rich and pleasurenseeking, that 
tends to the rendering them insane enough to 
** forget themselves 1" 

That men, and, above all, women, may be, in- 
asmuch as, '^ without seeming so, they be essen- 
tially wad,"*, charitably, at certain times and 
seasons, considered not strictly accountable for 
their actions, would be perhaps, were man more 
inclined than he by nature is, to '^ pitifulness," a 
somewhat perilous principle on which to act ; 
but, seeing how large is the proportion of those 
whose thoughts as regards their neighbours are 
" only evil continually," the danger is, methiuks, 
reduced to a minimum. 

** Man to man so oft unjust, is always so to woman,*' 

and it would be a hard task to convince the 
hard of heart, and the steadfast in their own 
opinion, that many a " silly woman," apparently 
" laden with sin," has, by reason of a mind dis- 

* Shakspeare. 

VOL. m. u 
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turbed and weakened (and that often from 
purely physical causes, the said causes owing, 
more frequently still, their birth to the *• ag- 
gravations" with which one human being can 
and does aggravate another), brought upon her- 
self the heavy burden from which, like the Pil- 
grim of old story, she has sought, " carefully, 
and with tears," to free herself. 

Whether, however, my plea for the weak will 
or will not (as the saying is) " hold water," the 
fact that both Sir Herbert and his young wife are 
better, as well as happier, for the trials through 
which they have passed, is — as I before said — 
patent to their friends. The infallibility of the 
former, while it ha« ceased to be a dogma of Aw 
creed, has been partially adopted by his wife 
as hera^ and " a wounded spirit " has awakened 
in each an aspiration after those better, nobler 
deeds which spread far and wide the improviug 
influence of the doer thereof, 

^' As the rich olive, beaten for its fruit, 
Puts forth at every bruise a bearing shoot." 

THE END. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpworth Ddcon. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. SOs. To be completed 
in 4 Volumes. 

"In two handsome Tolames Mr. Dixon here gives np the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subiect 'Jhe book is In many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will siutain the reputation of its anthor as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent (Uacoveries in English history." — 
Atherueum. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthei his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning Po$L 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ' History of two Queens.' As yet we have only an 
instalment ; but there is enough in these volumes to show how excellently qualified 
is Mr. Dixon for the task he has undertaken. The book is a valuable contribution 
to English history. The author has consulted a number of perfectly original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, shigularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daily Ntw$. 

** Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pen. The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, bo de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded ofC, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volnmea** 
Daily Telegraph. 

'* Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and consclenttotui 
investigation." — Standard, 

*■*■ In these volumes we have much graphic vivacity and pictnresqne charm in the 
style, and abundant evidence of accurate research. If Mr. Dixon displays in what 
yet remains of his task the same amount of discrimination, careful writing, and 
patient research, he will have made another valuable contribution to our national 
history. "T-rAe Hour. 

"The history of Catharine of Aragon is one of the highest interest The 
vicissitudes of her career afford a fitting field for the exercise of Mr. Dixon's 
remarkable talent in describing past scenes with a freshness and vigour which 
neutralize the mist of years, and of infusing life and passion into the monumental 
effigies of the remarkable men and women of the past To study Mr. Dixon's 
account of the country, of the Court, and of the family history of Isabel the Catholic, 
is to possess the key to the explanation of all the anarchy and misery through 
which Spain is now struggling."— ^cto. 

" A brilliant instalment towards a complete history. If Mr. Dixon accompUsheA 
his task witti the pains and industry which mark every page of the volumes now 
before us, the public will acknowledge his * Queens ' as the most successful of all 
his labours."— iVote» and Queries. 

**A thoughtful, impressive, and philosophical work, valuable alike for breadth 
of view, extent of information, and penetrative insight; and it has, like all its 
author's works, the glow and fascination of romance No reader will leave a pagq 
unperuBed."-niSfi(nday Timei, 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jeaftbeson, 

B.A., Ozon, Aathor of "A Book abotii the Clergy," ftc. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. Syo. 308. 

C ow T mii ' W :-— Antiquity of Matrimonial Cmtoma, Marriage by Cftptom, Marriage by 
Porchaae, The Chnrdi Porch, EeponBala, Celebration of Marriage, Pnblication 
of Banna, Ancient Beetrainta on Freedom of Marriage, Pre-Oontnicta, Marriages 
in Strict Order and Marriages by UcenM, The Wedding Bing, The Bing-flnger, 
The Gimmal Bing, Coetmnes of Brides, Bridesmaids, and Groomsmen, Wedding 
Cake, Wedding Presents, The Dinner and the Dance, Sports and Pastimes, Bri- 
dal Mnsie, Wedding Sermons, Infsntile Wedlock, Lucky Days and Lawfal 
Hours, Parental Antibority, Discipline of Wives, Laws end Novels, Sermons and 
Essays, Old Proverbs about Marriageand Womai,Oharacteristics of Womankind 
in Old Time, The Spinsters of Past Times, Medical Women and White Slaves, 
Clerical.Marriage,Li^-marriages during the CommonwealUt Taxes on Celibacy, 
Curious Marriages, Clandestine and Irregular Marriages, Prisons and Lawless 
Churches, Fleet Marriages, The Fleet Clergy, Lord Hardwick's Marriage Act, 
The Savoy Chapel, Gretna Green Matches, The Carrying away of Heiresses, 
The Boyal Fleet Marriages, The Boyal Marriage Act, Marriage with Deceaiied 
Wife's Sister, Hcmeymoon Trips and Cards, Samuel Johnson on Matrimony, 
Jeux d'Esprit against Wives, Dissolution of Partnership, fta 

** In this book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to sn andifflice even larger than those 
addressed in his books about Lawyers, Doctors, snd the Clergy. His ' Brides and 
Bridals * cannot fail to go straight to the heart of every woman in England. We 
doubt not that these volumes will be carefully scanned by fair eyes of oil ages and 
conditions, and will afford no less amusement than instmction. .... There is 
much that we should like to ({note in the interesting chapters on *■ Clerical Mar- 
riage,' * Curious Murriages,' the * Abduction of Heiresses,' and the * TMiiaolution of 
Marriages,' but we must be content with referring all who read, whether fw 
amusement or information, to the book itself, which they will find a valuable 
depository of knowledge on the subject." — Athenmrm. 

** While these delightful volumes are certain to command the attention of men 
of * all sorts and conditions,' women will feel that the book especially concerns 
themselves. Having consulted hundreds of volumes and unpublished records oi 
obsolete customs, Mr. Jeaflreaon, interspersing legal information with quaint and 
amustaig anecdotes, has produced a work which will be found a most useful book of 
reference by faJitorians, artists, and all persons who desire to know how our fore- 
fathers lived. The chapter on ' The Discipline of Wives,' and ' Old Proverbs about 
Marriage and Women,' are extremely interesting." Morning PoiL 

'* These volumes contain something for all tastes, and are sure of a lasting 
populari^."— Ztofly Neui, 

^Tyro rerj interesting and clever volumes. Happy in his subjects, and happy 
in his treatment of them, Mr. Jeaffreson has here maintained his old character* 
istics, and has produced a book about Briles and Bridals as attractive as either of 
his well-lmown books about Doctors, Lawyers, or the Clergy." — Notes and 



ADVENTURES AFLOAT A*ND ASHORE. By 

Parkxb GiLUfORE r"nbiqae")« Author of "Prairie FarmB and 
Prairie Folk/' &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Hlostrationii. 2l8. 

"Written fa bright and lively style.''— AthentBum. 

M An inimitable repertory of anecdotes, fun, and frolic:"— /oAii Bull. 

**Two resdable volumes, which become at times really exciting.— 5la«iardL 

** Two lively, rattling volumes of racy anecdote, giving a charming idea of sport 
by land and wietL."—Oraphk. 

"A most amusing and interesting work. Though much of its matter is 
addrsMed to sportsmen, yet enough remains to afford great entertainment to all 
elasMis of readers. We have been in every way pleased with the pleasant tnvels 
of the author, and with his ezoellent deecriptkn of thenL"— ^tf r« U/k 
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TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

HuBBBT E. H. Jebninohah, Author of " Life in a French Chateau'," 
&o. 8to, vith Illustrations. 16s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A PAGE AT THE 

COURT OF LOUIS XVI. By Fkux, Count D» France D'Hb- 
ZEQUEB. Edited from the French, by Chablotte M. Tonob, Anthor 
of the "Heir of Redclyffe/ Ac. 1 vol. 8vo. 148. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By his Wifb. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. (Jitst Ready.j 

This work comprises nomeroos interesting particulars respecting almost all th? 
musical celebrities of Moscheles' time, Including Auber, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Bishop, Benedict, Bennett, Balfe, Bamett, Bochso, Braham, dementi, Cramer, 
Cherubini, Czemy, Chopin, Costa, Catalani, Caradori, DragonettI, Dreys- 
chock, Duprez, De Beriot, Ernst, Held, GFarcla, Grisi, Gounod, Hummel, 
Halevy, Hensel, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Hall^ Joachim, Kreutzer, Eemble, 
Lindley, Lablache, Liszt, Ltnd, Litolff, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mayseder, 
Malibran, Macfarren, Mario, Mori, Nenkomm, Novello, Pleyel, Pacini, Paer, 
Pasta, Paganini, Patti, Bossini, Bomberg, Bies, Bnbini, Bnbinstein, Bonooni, 
Beeves, Schubert, Spohr, Spontini, Schumann, Smart, Sivori, Sonntag, 
Staudlgl, Tamburini, Thalberg, Weber, Wagner, &a ft& 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Dayies. Second Edition, 
2 vols. 21s. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are : — ^Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
tile Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, tiie Duke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blucher, Ney, Sonlt, 
Fonch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Due 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord B3rron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore. Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Catalan], 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Goiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, Ac 

" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we found the 
familiar and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative ixkcidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are fraught with interest Some of 
her local and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
-—so to speak — ^photographed on her menoory." — The Time*. 

"■ The two entertaining and pleasantly-written volumes before us will interest and 
amuse many readers." — Pall Mall Oazette. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein do character is fictitious, no incident untrue.*'— i*o«t 
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THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late J. C. Andbrsson, Author of " Lake Ngami," Ac. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. bvo. 
With niustrations. (Just Ready.) 

FROM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH COA.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTUANOE. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

*'To all who visit the south coast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing information." — Standard. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By K. 

G. WooDTHORPE, Lieut. Royal Engineers. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Dlust rations. 15 s. 

"Lieut. Woodthorpe's account of the Lnshai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra- 
phical and scenic sketches. Its descripi ions, indeed, constitute one of the chief 
charms of the work. Any peraon who wishes to be intimately acquainted with 
life in India will And almost every line to be worth close attention." — Post. 

" Lieut VVoodtlmrpe has rendered an important service to the British public by 
giving them a most valuable and intelligible narrative of the Lushai Expedition. 
Those who take an interest in Indian affairs cannot do better than consolt this 
interesting book.'' — United Service Gazette. 

"A highly entertaining and instructive book. What the Lushai force saw, 
and accomplished, Lieut Woodthorpe has told in a graphic style, besides giving 
us much information about these curious and interesting tribea The book will 
be read by all with equal pleasure and profit." — United Service Magazine. 

MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lkwis Farley, 

Consul of the Subhme Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. lis. 

Contents: — Beyrout; Beit-Miry; Mount Lebanon; Travelling in Syria and Palestine, 
a Day with the Bedawins ; Syria, Past and Present; the Empress Eugenie's 
Visit to Constantinople; the Suez Canal; Turkish Women; Turkish Arma- 
ments: Public Instruction; the Csipitulations : Turkey as a Field for Emi- 
gration; British Interests in Turkey; Turkish Finances; the Stock Exchange; 
Geographical Position of the Kmpire ; Agricultural Products; Fisheries; Mines; 
Petroleum ; Roads ; Bailways ; Docks and Harbours ; Public Works, &c. 

"Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately."' — Times. 

"Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting information to commnnicate in regan* 
to the resources of modem Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefly, clearly 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

" Mr. Farley is to be praised for the admii*ab1e manner in which he has marshal 
ed his facts. His style, too, is lucid and agreeabla" — Examiner. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS: A Narrativ 

of Discovery and Adventure in The North Pacific. By F. Pooi 
C.E. Edited by J. W. Lyndon. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 
" There can be no doubt about the spirit of enterprise and power of endorai 
with which Mr. Poole is gifted, and much of his book is very exciting readi 
Nor are the parts of it which are the least novel the least interesting. The ct 
ters descriptive of his journeys round America, and across the Isthmaa with 
account of San Francisco and Victoria, will repay perusuL'' — Fall Mall Gazett 
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THE SWITZERS. By VV. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 158. 

Contents : — Moantain Men ; St. Gothard ; Peopling the Alps ; The Fight for Life ; 
Bain and Koclcs ; Teuton and Celt ; The Commones ; Communal Authorities ; 
Communal Government; Cantons and Half Cantons; Cantonal Bule; Canton 
Zurich ; Pure Democracy ; A Bevolntion ; Popular Victorien ; The League ; 
The Federal Pact ; Jesuits ; Pilgrimage ; Convent and Canton , St Meinrad*B 
Cell ; Feast of the Bosary ; Last of the Benedictines ; Conflict of the Churches ; 
School ; Democracy at School ; Geneva ; Scheme of Work ; Secondary Schools ; 
School and Camp; Defence; The Public Force; In the Field ; Oat Again ; A 
Crowning Service. 

" Turn where we will there is the same impassioned eloquence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigour of declamation, the same general glow upon 
the pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is freshness in 
Mr. Dixon's subjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier flelds that are the -Switzerland of the tourist If he deals with the grand 
ca,taKtrophes of nature, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Times. 

** A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It Is fuU of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readabia" — Daily Netos. 

" We advise every one who cares for good literature to get a copy of this brilliant, 
novel, and abundantly instructive account of the Switzers. The composition of tlie 
book is in the very best style.** — Morning Post. 

" A work of real and abiding valua Mr. Dixon has never painted with moro 
force and truth. His descriptions are accurate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the book." — StcMdard. 

" A most interesting and useful work ; especially well timed when the questions 
of military organization and primary education occupy so large a share of public 
attention. There is that happy fusion of the picturesque and the practical in Mr. 
Dixon's works which gives especially to the present book its great charm. It has 
at once the graphic interest of a romance, and the sterling value of an educational 
essay."— Z)a«7y Tdeffrc^ 

'* Any respectable book on the Switzers and Switzerland is welcome to lovers of 
the land and the people, and we trust that Mr. Dixon's volume will be read in Swit- 
zerland as well as in Eng\Bjad."—AtheiuBU7n. 

** Mr. Dixon's book contains much readable and instructive matter." — Examiner. 

" A writer of much dramatic and descriptive power, and one who knows his way 
to trustworthy sources of information, Mr. Dixon has given a clever and instructive 
sketch of the salient features of the confederation. All who know the playground 
of Europe will ^ank the writer for so clear an account of the social institations of 
a free people." — Oraphic 

THE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of AU Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estranqe. 8vo. ISs. 

"The book is a pleasant book, and will be found excellent reading. All those 
to whom tiie good name of Byron is dear, will read with an almost exquisite plea- 
sure the testimony given by Harness. The fine qualities of the man are set forth, 
without any attempt to conceal his errors or his vices ; as regards the latter, there 
is shown to have been gross exaggeration in the report of them." — Athennsum. 

" This work will be read with much interest The Be v. William Harness was the 
friend of Byron, and of almost every literary celebrity of his tima He liked 
to be about literary men, and they reciprocated that liking. Byron, Miss Mitford, 
the Eembles, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Bogers, Sheridan, Theodore 
Hook, Henry Hope, were among his friends ; and the consequence of this varied 
literary friendship is that his life, for richness in biographical details, is surpassed 
by no recent publication except Grabb Bobinson's Diary."— J^cAo. 
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VOLS. I. & IT. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, 8vo. SOs. 

OoiTTBim:— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer Ward— The Wharf— River Bighta— 
The White Tower— CharleH of Orleans— Uncle Oloncester— Prison Rules— Bean- 
ehamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
«f Graoe— Madge Cheyne— Heirs to the Crown— The Nine Days' Queen— De- 
throned— The Men of Kent — Courtney — ^No Cross no Crown — Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley — White Roses— Princess Margaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Robs— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor—Mass hi the Tower— Sir Walter Raleigh— The Arabella Plot- 
Raleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old EngliBh Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Room— Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot — Vinegar Hourc — Conspiracy at Large — ^The Jesuit's Move^ 
In London — November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower — Search for (Hr- 
net— End of the English Jesnita — ^The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Real Arabella Plot— William Seymour— The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower —Lady Frances Howard— RobertCarr— Powder Poisoninir. 



From thx Times: — *'A11 the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame> 
rican — takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
upon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annala If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lov-ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous meisked flgnre, 
bearing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, uid 
the|description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine- jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the i)oetic 
French Prince, captured at Aginconrt, and detained for flve-and-tweuty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indigoation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful story of the Nine Days' 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "■ No Cross, no Crown ** 
Is one of the most affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyea No part of the first volume 
yields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another cause celibre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and throw much light on our national history." 

**From first to last this work overfiows with new information and original 
thought, with poetry and picture. In these fascinating pages Mr. Dixon di^ 
charges alternately the functions of the historian, and the historic biographer, irith 
the insight, art, humour and accurate knowledge which never fail him vhen he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our national story." — Homing Po»L 

*'We earnestly recommend this remarkable work to those in qoest of ftmntfl- 
ment and instruction, at once solid and refined.."— i)(M{y TWcyrtgxA. , 
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VOLS. III. & IV. OP HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy Svo. SOs. 

CoNTKMTs:— A Favourite; A Favoaiite's Friend; The CoinitesB of Suffolk; To the 
Tower; Lady Catherine Manners; Hooae of Villier«; Bevolution; Fall of Lord 
Bacon; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizlng; Henry De Vere; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Oliye ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Fel ton's Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Revenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Romance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist; Britannia; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Roger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots: The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Rye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Reformers and Reform , Reform Riots ; Sir Frands 
Bardett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Gabhiet Council; 
Oato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



** Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work.**— 'Tune$. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well- written, and instructive.** — Examiner. 

"These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authors 
who have rendered their country a service, by his putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most popular and instructive relic of antiquity. * Her 
Majesty's Tower;' the annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by tuniH 
exciting and amusing, while they never fail to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixon." — Pott. 

"By his meritH of literary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historical 
figures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 
ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readersi*'— 
lUtutratedNeios. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivifiwl lu 
these volumes, which close me narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Ralegh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon'a — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. A NbwLibiubt EDmoN. 
1 vol. demy Svo, with Portrait. 12s. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' WiUiam Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for bis interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

" * William Penn * is a fine and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matic in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to be." — Sunday Timei. 

"The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a true hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modem history, and may be 
studied with profit by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
finally put into shape as a standard work of its kind, is Mr. Dixon's most usef ol 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or convey 
more benefldal instmotioa'*— /Z<tM(ra(ed Num. 
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HISTORY OF THE HORSE GUARDS, From 

1750 to 1872. By J. H. Stooquklkb. 1 vol. 8vo. Us. 

" This book is asef al and agreeably written, and capable of affording pleasure to 
the non-military as well as to the military reader." — Morning Past 

'* Mr. Stocqneler's volume has the merit of being readable, and 'contains a gx&B,i 
deal of information. In militai^ circles especially the book vrill. be popolar.'*— 
Standard. 

" An excellent and most interesting History of the Horse-Onards ; historical in 
its facts, but intermixed with illustrative anecdotes, which by their raciness and 
vigour make it as interesting as a novel." — UnUed Service Mag. 

'* Mr Stocqueler possesses in an eminent degree all the requirements for the 
production of a work of this kind. We can confidently recommend the ' History 
of the Horse-Onards ' as a flrst-class service book, and one Uiat should find a 
niche in every garrison library." — United Service Gazette. 

FREE RUSSIA. ' By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. 8yo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 

*'Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readera 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
Is likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Russia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being grateful 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
its scenery and ks people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
fail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Review. 

ANNALS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

"The pleasantest and most informing book about Oxford that has ever been 
written. Whilst these volumes will be eagerly perused by the sons of Alma Mater, 
they will be read with scarcely less interest by the general reader." — PotL 

'* Those who turn to Mr. Jeaffreson's highly interesting work for solid informa- 
tion or for amusement, will not be disappointed. Rich in research and full ot 
antiquarian interest, these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred wit^ 
A scholaiSlike fancy brightens every page. Mr. Jeaffreson is a very model of a 
cicerone ; full of information, full of knowledge. The work well deserves to be 
read, and merits a permanent niche in the library." — ITu OrcgaMc 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Lord 

William Pitt Lbnnox. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

"Two very amusing and instructive volumes, touching on all sorts of sport 
Stored with interesting matter the book will take the fancy of all lovers of instime 
by flood or lleld."— 5e/r< Life. 

"Lovers of sport will welcome this new work by Lord W. Lennox eagerly. "We 
have here experiences of sport of the most varied kind — from fishing in Upper 
Canada to fowling in Siberia ; from Highland deer hunting to angling on the quiet 
banks of the Thamea Then descriptions of ancient and modem gymnastics, sports 
of England in the middle ages, hunting, fencing, wrestling, cricketing, and cock- 
fighting. We may learn how to choose a yacht or a hound^ a hunter or a rifle, 
from these useful and amusing pagea We predict a success for this book.'* — Era. 

PRAIRIE FARMS AND PRAIRIE FOLK. By 

Parker Gillmorb (" Ubique"). 2 vols, with Illustrations. 2l8. 

" Mr. Gillmore has written a book which will make the English reader take a 
deep interest in Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. His narrative of his sojourn, his 
description of the country, and of his neighbours, are all most readable. Mr. Gill- 
more's sporting feats are the themes of some of its best chapters." — Daily Jfem, 
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TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Haryet, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Seamd Edition. 16b. 
** Mn. Harvey's book could scarcely fail to be pleasant, for the excursion of 
whldi it gives ns an account must have been one of the most delightful and ro- 
mantic voyages that ever was made. Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but 
saw all that she did see to the best advantage. She was admitted into Turkish 
interiors which are rarely penetrated^ and, protected by an escort, was able to ride 
far into the mountains of Circassia, whose lovely defiles are full of dangers which 
seal them to ordinary travellers. We cannot call to mind any account written of 
late years which is so full of valuable information upon Turkish household life. 
In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we must not forget to say 
a word for her ability as a writer." — THmes. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWICK, 

THE ARTIST. Edited by Thoicab Landseer, A.R.A. 2 yoIb. 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

" Bewick's fellow pupil and old friend, Mr. T. Landseer, the famous engraver, 
has put the materials before us together with much skill . The literary sketches 
which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 
Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athaueum. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE CLERGY. By J. 0. 

Jeaffrbson, B. a., Oxon, author of " A Book about Lawyers/' ** A 
Book about Doctors," Ac. Second Edition, 2 vols 8vo. SOs. 

" This is a book of sterling excellence* in which all — laity as well as clergy — will 
find entertainment and instruction : a book to be bought and placed permanently 
In our libraries. It is written in a terse and lively style throughout, it is eminently 
fair and candid, and is full of interesting information on almost every topic that 
serves to illustrate the history of the English clergy" — TYmet. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John Gxtmmino, D.D. Seamd Edition, 1 vol. 68. 

** The work before us contains much historical information of interest and value. 
We must applaud here, as we applauded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, the 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and careful selection of facts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and ths striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other CoUateral Events. 
By the Rev. John Cuhmino, D.D., &c. Third Edition, 1 voL 68. 

" Dr. Gumming is the popular exponent of a school of prophetic interpretation, 
and on this score has esiablished a claim to attention. His book furnishes an 
instructive collection of the many strange portents of our day. Dr. Gumming takes 
his facts very fairly. He has a case, and Uie gravity of the subject must command 
the attention of readers." — Timu. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 

" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daily News. 

THE LAD YE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Cheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 68. 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



PENRUDDOOKE. By Hamilton Axot, Author of 

** Rita," •' The Marstons," <&c. 8 toIb. 

OLIVER BEAUMONT and LORD LATIMER. By 

Lady Emilt Ponbonbt, Anthor of " The Discipline of Life." 3 toIb. 

LILIAN'S PENANCE. By the Author of « Eecom- 

mended to Mercy," »• First in the JField," Ac. 3 vols. (In June.) 

WILLING TO DIE. By J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 

Anthor of " Uncle Silas," &c, 3 vols. 

LOST FOR GOLD. By Katharine King, Author 

of " The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols. 

** Oar readers will find much to interest them in this novel It is the woxk of a 
writer of lively imagination and real ability." — Meuenger. 

WILD GEORGIE. By Jean Middlemass, Author 

of " Lil." 3 vols. 

** A story of no ordinary interest and power." — Morning Pott 
** * Wild Georgie ' will anqnestionably add considerably to the author's literary 
reputation. The charm of the novel is the deep interest of the plot, which never 
fli^s for a moment The characters are dra^n with lifelike vigour." — Court Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL EDITH. By the Author of « Ursula's 

Love Story." 3 vols. 

** * Beautiful Edith * is a pretty love-story — well written, and good in tona"— 
Athenaeum. 

** This novel will fascinate many readers. The character of the heroine is very 
charming. The conversations are naturaU original, and clever.*' — John Butt. 

*' One of the very best novels that have been issued for a long period It vrill be- 
come widely popular. The author possesses a charming style, and also a talent for 
quiet humour." — Jfeaenger. ^ 

PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, Author 

of " Her own Fault," &c. 3 vols. 

" A really admirable book. In power of description, analysis of character, and 
marvellous felicity of expression, it is a book rarely surpassed." — JohnBuU. 

*' A novel vritix a high purpose, developed with considerable power, and marked 
by keen observation and sagacious judgment of life and character. It is the best 
of Mra Spender's stories. * Middlemarch * excepted, the season has hardly pro- 
duced a better novel." — British Quarterly Review. 

** One of the best recent novels is Mrs. Spender's * Parted Livea' The plot is 
well conceived and well worked out There is a great deal of cleverness in the 
character painting, and marked felicity of language ; while the story completely 
carries one along in its development" — Standard. 

A WOMAN AT THE WHEEL. By A. M. Tobtn. 

3 vols. 

**A remarkably pleasant, readable, and well-told story. The characters Are 
worked out with the utmost skill. Gherrie May, the * Woman at the Wheel,* is a 
(farming character, and on her as a typical claimant of the highest order of wo- 
man's rights the interest of the story centrea" — Morning PoH. 

** This novel is a very good one. Its strength and merit lie in the development 
of the heroine's character. In Gherrie May Miss Tobyn has produced a fine, conr 
Bistent, and attractive picture."— /9j>ecto<or. 
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MAY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of "Chronicles 

of Oarlingf ord," " Salem Chapel," &c. 3 vola. 

***Ma7' iB one of the best novels of the year. The Ftfeshire eeenea are 
admirable bits of that quiet landscape painting in which Mrs. Oilphant excels."— 
Athenmim. 

" May's history is charmingly told."— J?4MmtfMr. 

**Mr8. Oliphant is always original Her books have a certain stamp of th«br 
own. The gem of this novel * May ' is the character of May or Marjory herself. 
She is a grand creature, and we congratulate Mrs. Oliphant on the beauty and 
harmony of her character." — Saturdaif Review. 

** Mra Oliphant has stepped back on her old ground again, and treads it with a« 
sure a foot as ever. Away in breezy Scotland lies the scene of the story of Marjonr 
Bay-Heriot, commonly called May, whom the reader is made to see, understand, 
and love, by a few slight but exceedingly skilful touchea" — Spectator. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," " No Church," Ac. Second 
Edition, 8 vols. 

• **Thisisthebe8tof Mr. Bobinson'snovela It is a spirited story."— 5/)ec<ator. 

" A very original book. The author manifests great power of delineating cha- 
racter. "Hie fortunes of the Kirbys and the Westmairs are traced in a nuurterly 
manner, and their singular fate fascinates the reader."— /oAn Bidl 

" We consider this to be Mr. Bobinson's most successful story ; true to life, well 
conceived, well told, and containing a sound moral The reader's atttention is 
rivetedf and the intetest sustained with unabated strength throughout" — Standard. 

FALSE CARDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

*^ Breezie Langton," &c, 8 vols. 

** This book contains plenty of the light, amusing reading for which the author 
ia already known 'False Cards* will be a popular novel" — Athenoewn. 

** This story fulfils the promise found in * Breezie Langton,' and deserves the 
success and popularity foretold for its author. His style has gained in refinement 
and vigour, without losing any of the dash and sparkle that make it so attractive. 

* False Cards * is pleasant reading from beginning to end.** — Morning P<nL 

** Mr. Hawley Smart is a writer whose novels aie always welcome to the re- 
viewer. He writes primarily to amusa Although he may be more at home among 
men, he can sketch attractive and womanly women. With its judicious mixture of 
the grave, the gay, and the tender, tlie book is to be recommended.'* — Sat. Review. 

BESSIE. Bv Julia Kavanagh, Author of " Nath- 
alie," " AdeleV' Ac. 8 vols. 
** Miss Eavanagh's books are always readable. Bessie's own love story is* one 
of the beet bits of autobiography Miss Kavana^^ has produced.** — Athenonim. 

HIDDEN PERILS. By Mary Cecil Hay. 3 vols. 

**Thls novel is interesting and well put together. Its love story is very pretty 
and very pure." — Spectator. 

** The author may be congratulated on the power and talent displayed in thia 
Btory. It is full of well sustained interest, and cannot fail to be popular.*' — Post 

IN THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. By Amelia 

B. EDWABDfi, Anthor of ** Barbara's History/' &c. 8 vols. 

**A novel which cannot fail to charm, behig written in a bright, sparkling, 
happy manner.*' — Morning Post. 

FATHER GODFREY. By the Author of "Anne 

Dysart." 8 vols. 
** A well-written story. Gk)dfroy'B character is finely drawn.*' — Athenmum. 
"A book of considerable ability and of thrilling interest Each character ia 
portrayed in a vivid manner, and the plot is well carried out"'— John Butt. 
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PubiUhed annucditfy in One Vol.^ royal 8vo, with the Arms heautifiiBy 
engraved, handsomely hovnd^ with gilt edges, price 3ls. ^ 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-SEOOH D EDITIOH FOB 1 873 IB HOW BEADY. 

LoDOE^s Peeraob and Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is anniially corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tlit 
type being kept constantly standing., every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary EoU of the House of Lorda 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Royal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such £xtinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. "* 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldeat 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters or 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumamea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour* 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of former worka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distingnish- 
ing feature of this book." — Ttmes. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectaior. 

*'A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Poit 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject" — Standard, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, price 5fi« 



I.— SAM SLICK'S NATTTRE AND HUMAN NATTTRE. 

''The first volume of Messra Hnrst And Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forma a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful nudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
in its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Post. 

II.-JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman ; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
Bncces& John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
6t nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few wllLread without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

III.— THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and must lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenntwn. 

v.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Eraminer. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart and their beautiful mani- 
festations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpa88ed."-Po«< 

VII— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarl^ble originality and happy descriptions of American life sti.l continue the 
subject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hnrst and 
Blackett's Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the very best specimens 
of light literature that ever have been written." — Messenger. 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLECTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A plctareaqne book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigna, by an eloquent Boman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented bi Papal domination." — Atherumm. 

IX.— A LIFE FOR A LIFE: 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced, a 
work of strong effect" — Athenasum. 

X.— THE OLD COUET StTBUEB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

" A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published shice Boswell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson." — (Muerver. 

XI.~-MA£GAIIET AND HEE BEIDESMAIDS. 



»i' 



We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
themselvea They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming " — At/tenman. 

XII.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 

" The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while tbny entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; tliere is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides uf them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— £<ramtn«>-. 

XIII.— DAEIEN. By ELIOT WAEBUETON. 

'*This last production of the author of 'The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousanda"— (?to6e: 

XIV.— FAMILY EOMANCE ; OE, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEISTOCEACY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table." — Standard. 

XV.— THE LAIED OF NOELAW. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustams the author's high reputation.'*— ^imd^ Timet, 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton's book as interesting, unexaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction." — Times. 

XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made 'John Halifax ' 
ooe of the most popular works of the day." — Pott. 

XVm.— FEEEE'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBEET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeauiu* 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trubtworthy as it is attractive. " — PoeL 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDEED FIEES. 

Bf THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRn)ESMAn)S." 

" If asked to classify this work, we should give it a place between * John Halifaz * and 
' The Caztona' "^Standard. 
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XX.— THE EOMANGE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETEIi BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
** A work of singnlar interest, which can never fail to charm. The present oheftp and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn.** — lUtutrated NeiM, 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGK 

" * Adele * is the best woric we have read by Miss Eavana^ ; it Is a channing itory, 
full of delicate character-painting." — Athenmum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FEOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

^ These * Studies ^xom Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not dimimsh the reputation of the accomplished author.'* — aatunkKn RenkM. 

XXm.— GRANDMOTHEE'S MONEY. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money * to readers in search of a good novel The 
eharactem are true to human nature, the story is interesting."— iKAcfueu/n. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOBS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 

'* A delightful hookJ^^Athenmun. '* A book to be read and re-read; flft for the study 
aa well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.*' — LanoeL , 

XXV.— NO OHUBCH. 

"Wo advise all who have the opportunity to read tliis book.**— ilMaueufik 

XXVL— mSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instnio- 
tiv&" — AihenoBum. ** A charming tale charmingly told." — Standard. 

XXVII.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MRS. NORTON. 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel** — Timet. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.*' — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
** The merits of ' Les Miserables * do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole; it abounds, page after page, with details of unequalled beauty. In dealing with 
fJI the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, MTvietor 
Hugo has stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius.'*— Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BARBARA'S HISTORY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
*' It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara*! 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It iii a very graceful 
\nd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will Ilka This ia 
high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting them&*' — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

"Mrs. Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is copious 
earnest and eloquent" — Edinburgh Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

** This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * St 01ave*B * ii the work of an artist 
The whole book ii worth reedlDg.'*— ^tAenceum. 
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XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AXESICAK HUMOmt. 

** Dip where yon will into this lottery of fun, yon are sore to draw out a prizei"— Poet 

XXXIII.— CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

'* A more charming story, to our taste, has rarely been written. The writer hiui hit 
off a circle of varied characters all trae to nature. Even if tried by the standani of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce ' Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a t&ult'—Tiina. 

XXXIV.— ALEC FORBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

** No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last" — AUienonim. 

XXXV.— AGNES. ByMES. OLIPHANT. 

" • Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — AthenoewrL. 
^ A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to^ikll readera" — Post. 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*^ This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of *■ John Halifax ' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of lif&" — Examiner. 

XXXVII.— NEW AMERICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting boolc Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well" — Times. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pall Mali Oaz. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVIII.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest. It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — AthenoBum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * The Woman's Kingdom ' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athenseum. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
" A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and himiour." — Quarterly Review. 

XLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 
" A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
class of readers." — IHmes. 

XLU.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A very good novel ; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
wlth human nature, and peimeated by a pure and noble spirit'* — Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

*' A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist" — Daily News. 

' A very pleasant healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^tondcrd 
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